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OFFICE MACHINE TRAINING 
IN THE CLASSROOM... 





LEADS TO BETTER JOBS IN THE 


Leading educators the country over agree that 
classroom training should parallel office condi- 
tions as nearly as possible—that the types of 
machines used in classrooms should be the same 
as used in business and governmental offices. 
Since Burroughs machines predominate in busi- 
ness, it is only logical that they today predomi- 
nate in the classroom. 

Available to all schools is the long experience of 
Burroughs in meeting the needs of business— 


Burroughs 
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BUSINESS 


the wide variety of Burroughs machines from 
which to select exactly the equipment required 
to help give students the training that modern 
business demands. Any information you may de- 
sire on the subject of office machine training can 
be obtained, without obligation, by writing to 
the Burroughs Educational Division. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6250 Second Blvd., Detroit, Michigan 
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THIS NEW MANUAL 
MAY HELP YOU 
This new manual is offered gratis 
to officers and members of boards 
of private and public schools, . 
superintendents, principals, and A MANUAL IN | 
: . CURRICULUM CONSTRUCT 
commercial department heads. a ton 


Write today for your free copy. 
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NEW EDIPHONE 


VOICE WRITING COURSE 


Comprehensive Teacher's 
Manual 


Complete 
Student 


All Three Phases of Modern Instruction: 
Orientation... Functional... Commercial Use 


A new training program in Ediphone Voice Writing is just coming off the 
presses. The course fits in ideally with today’s secretarial requirements — 
prepares your students for today’s jobs. It covers every phase of dictating 
machine instruction more completely than any course has ever done before. 
It integrates the study of English, typing, punctuation, syllabication, and 
many other secretarial subjects with transcription. 





Every Educational Aid Included 





1. Teacher’s Manual 6. Personality Rating Chart 
2. Qualifying Tests 7. Certificates of Proficiency 
3. Full Length Practice Records For information write Dept. J-10, 
4. Letterhead Pads The Ediphone, Thomas A. Edison, 
5. Transcription Error Charts Inc., West Orange, N. J. 
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SCILOOLS: 


New Middle-priced 


Vimeooraph duplicators 


The Mimeograph 91 and Mimeograph 
92 can do practically anything in stencil 
duplication except tell you what to say. 


They have a new principle of beauty and 
engineering. They have staunch-and-sturdy 
construction. They are priced for modern 
school needs, modern school work, 


moderate school budgets. 
These models complete the 


streamlined Mimeograph family / 
and full Mimeograph price range. f 


Mimeograph distributors have 


them now on display. 
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Illustrated above new Mimeograph 92. In shape at right, Mimeograph 91. 


These new Mimeograph duplicators 
are something to see a Mimeograph 


distributor about! 


You will find engineering principles 
in them employed in no an dupli- 
cator. 

Fewest possible number of parts, 
which means fewer adjustments and 
fewer service requirements. 

Even the red of a smallest push 
button is red for a reason—so oper- 
ator sees it instantly, wastes no mo- 
tion getting to it. Even the deep 
brown is brown for a reason—less eye 
fatigue! 

Feeding apparatus has more-than- 

human sensitivity —mechanical “‘fin- 


Mimeo 


gers” control paper and feed it to the 
cylinder with just the right force, just 
x e right “bend” and uniform push. 
Every sheet is actually held, guided 
and controlled from feed table to re- 
ceiving tray. This means “eyelash” 
registration and uniform color. 

All the accurate sensitivity to meet 
the demands of today—along with 
the modern beauty at | year-in, year- 
out sturdiness you expect from 
Mimeograph “scl ada aacsers h 
duplicator for your school ma. 
priced to meet school budgets. 
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There is now just the right- 
sized, right-priced modern 
Mimeograph duplicator for 
any school: growing or great, 
city or township. Complete fam- 
ily, from low-priced Mimeograph 
90 on up to Mimeograph 100. 








A short demonstration from the Mimeograph distribu- 
torin your city will give other highlights of these models 
and the full Mimeograph line. A. B. Dick Co., Chicago 


Registered in the U. S. Patent Office 
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MIMEOGRAPH is the Trademark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago 
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Carl Giesse, Manager, Travel and Foreign Banking Department, The Central Trust Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


"A LIFE-SAVER 


for the busy business man 
and his secretary 


That is Mr. Giesse’s enthusiastic 
comment about the Dictaphone 
... and his opinion is echoed by 
thousands of progressive execu- 
tives. ; 


For the Dictaphone is fast be- 
coming almost as necessary to a 
modern business house as the 
telephone. 


That means that Dictaphone- 
Training will soon be a “must” 
for all girls who apply for respon- 


420 Lexington Avenue 





sible, well-paying secretarial po- 
sitions. It is an acknowledged 
fact that the Dictaphone Business 
Practice course has enabled 


-many graduates to step from the 


classroom directly into top-notch 
positions. 


Write us today for information 
about this course. We will glad- 
ly demonstrate it at your own 
convenience ... but with no obli- 
gation on your part! 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


by Herbert A. Tonne 
























































Our Youth Problem 


In the “good old days” when most boys and girls were 
brought up on the farm or in small urban communities, 
our youth problem either was non-existent or of minor 
importance. The brighter and more ambitious youth 
went to school full time, or between sowing and harvest. 
The less able got a job more or less satisfactory. Since 
the World War and especially since 1925, there have 
been very few jobs available for even the most able 
and the jobs available for those of less than high school 
age have been almost non-existent. This has meant that 
the high school has been required to absorb not only 
the brighter and more ambitious students but also those 
who go to school not because they want to but because 
there is nothing else for them to do. 


These newer students are a problem to all concerned : 
to teachers who must handle them; to the other students 
who find that they interfere with their learning; to the 
administration; and most of all to themselves. Classes 
have been enlarged and discipline has frequently depre- 
ciated. In many cases, these students are not being 
permitted to take commercial work because it is ob- 
viously unsatisfactory for them. Therefore, they fre- 
quently are enrolled in academic courses which are even 
less satisfactory. 


Blackballing Cons 


We have observed a tendency on the part of business 
men and their spokesmen to indict consumer education 
as unworthy, and by implication unpatriotic because it 
is “radical” and because radicals are in control of the 
consumer education. This is most unfortunate. There 
is a small, though quite small, proportion of truth to the 
comments being made. The consumer movement is rad- 
ical in the sense that it sees something wrong with the 
distributive system and proposes to do something about 
it. This “something” is educating the consumer to be 
aware of his power; to make him conscious of values ; 
to give him standards by which to judge goods and 
services ; and to suggest that facts which the government 
has been giving to the business man himself also be made 
available to the ultimate consumer, Label these proced- 
ures radical if you will; to us they look like typical 
American business practices. 


Unfortunately the consumer movement has a small 
crack-pot wing which wishes to use the consumer move- 
ment as a means of changing our economic system. They 
condemn all profit whether justified or not, and look 
upon the consumer movement as means to the further 
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The worst part of this problem is the fact that there 
is no clear solution in sight. C.C.C. camps obviously will 
take care of only a small portion of our youth. Progres- 
sive education to date has not helped, for mere pupil ac- 
tivity does not solve the problem. We need smaller 
classes and teachers especially prepared to handle this 
type of student, but even the best developments in this 
area would not help materially. Moreover, budgets are 
being curtailed rather than expanded. Special vocational 
schools are proposed for these students, but the admin- 
trators of these schools often accept only those students 
who- have job possibilities, and that leaves the general 
secondary school to deal with those who do not have 
the temperament to be “school-broken.” Then too 
the equipment of the better type vocational school is 
too expensive and delicate to be used and abused merely 
to “keep ’em quiet.” 

The development of new types of courses in con- 
sumer education, in home-making, in industrial and in 
other practical arts, will mitigate but not solve the 
problem. Very probably there is no single solution to the 
problem. Whoever can make even a small solution to 
this dilemma will be recognized as a great contributor 
to education, and what is more important will in so do- 
ing have helped to lessen the plight of this unfortunate 
segment of our youth. 


umer Education? 


development of their particular ism. However, when 
business men fight the consumer movement by labeling 
all those interested in the consumer movement as rad- 
ical, they are using just the practice that the crack-pot 
consumer movementers have used: condemning all for 
the misguided efforts of a small group. This unworthy 
effort at sabotaging the consumer education by the 
familiar name-calling device of the propagandist is un- 
worthy of business. The sound business man has nothing 
to fear from the consumer movement, and the intelligent 
advocate of improved consumption welcomes cooperation 
from business. There have been some splendid presenta- 
tions of the consumer movement on the part of business 
itself. The bulletin on “The Consumer Movement,” a 
reprint from Business Week published by the McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company, as an example, is a convincing 
and unbiased story. We hope that other business or- 
ganizations will follow in the footsteps of this and other 
business organizations that have been working with 
rather than fighting worthy consumer training. Name 
calling is an outmoded form of sabotage; it will only 
make impassable the easy liaison between the best in 
business and the best in the consumer movement. 
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LIQUID OR GELATIN TYPE 
DUPLICATORS 


Ditto duplicators are priced from $3.95; 
every school and teacher can have Ditto 
benefits. Illustrated: Self-feeding Ditto R-4 
for paper up to 9” by 14”. Prints anything 
typed, written or drawn, 1 to 8 colors at 
once, 50 to 75 copies per minute. $89.50 
with Ditto films. Because Ditto Leads, Ditto 
offers both gelatin and liquid type duplicators. 


SHORTHAND TRAN- 
SCRIPTION TESTS... 
DITTO-INK-PRINTED 
Standard, authoritative 
series graded for length 
and difficulty, including 


teachers’ dictation man- 
ual, $1.50. 








| NOT ONLY A FINE DUPLICATOR 


BUT A ROUTE TO SUCCESS! 


N thousands of businesses, Ditto METHODS are 
revising management’s ideas on payroll, order- 





THESE INFORMATIVE DITTO 
METHODS MONOGRAPHS... 


"Copies, Their Place in Busi- 
ness” and ‘‘A New Trend in 
Accounting.” Every business 


' instructor should have them 


—they make illuminating 
class books. 


billing, accountancy, production, and so on—the 
very heart of administration. 


It is by no means unusual for graduates to leap 
ahead through having a working knowledge of 
Ditto’s lightning-fast, 100% errorless methods. 


Beyond that, there are so many hundred thousand 
Ditto machines doing straight-run duplicating that 
no student is equipped to win unless he or she 


knows Ditto. 


Do you want winning classes? 
Then inform them on Ditto! The 
free Ditto Monograph starts you. 
Send coupon now! 


DITTO, Inc., 658 S. Oakley Boulevard, Chicago 
Gentlemen: Without obligation please— 
( ) Send me “Copies —Their Place in Business.” 
( ) “A New Trend in Accounting.” 
( ) Arrange a Ditto demonstration for me. 
( ) Send me Shorthand Tests on Approval. 
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CRITICISM, 


COMMENT 


ND CHALLENGE 


by Frederick G. Nichols 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


**Education 


In a report under the above title the 
findings of the New York educational “in- 
quiry” in the field of vocational education 
are set forth.* Since business education is 
included, this document is of special inter- 
est to commercial teachers. 

As usual, while commercial enrollments 
exceed those of any other department, ex- 
cept English, only a small fraction of the 
money spent on the survey of secondary 
education was devoted to an inquiry into 
the status of this field. Hence, one may 
rightly question the adequacy of the study. 

3ut one.must admit that in most vital re- 
spects its findings are in line with those 
of other comparable studies. 

These significant facts are presented in 
this report: 

Between 1910 and 1930 among white- 
collar workers the largest relative increase 
in numbers was among clerical workers. 

During the period from 1910 to 1930 
“profound changes occurred” in the de- 
mands made upon clerical workers, due to 
mechanization of office work. Yet no ap- 
preciable change was discernible in the 
offerings of the schools in preparation for 
office positions. Not until “skills of the 
working population exactly match the 
skills required for existing occupations” 
as a result of training will there be any 
approval of training offered. 

The principal places for the training of 
office workers is in the cities where office 
workers are most largely employed. This 
assumes that young people in the country 
who aspire to. office positions, and who 
have the necessary aptitudes for it, should 
be denied the privilege of pursuing this 
kind of vocational training. They should 
take agricultural training because it is in 
the country where they live that farm help 
is employed. Of course the report does 
say that big cities are not the only places 
where clerical training should be given ; 
perhaps it should be given in small cities 
also. But the implication is that vocational 
training should be given largely, if not 
only, in places where its product is to be 
used. I leave this with the reader to 
consider. 

The report counsels against “highly 
specialized training” because “graduates 
tend to move from one job to another 
within an occupational level.” But no one 
can be prepared for a stenographic, or a 
typing, or a bookkeeping, or a machine 
transcribing, or a filing position without 
“highly specialized” training. No general, 
unspecialized training will prepare for any 
such job. Ifthe jobs among which people 
move about require no technical skill, or 
only such as can be acquired quickly on 
the job. no specialized training need be 
given. But the jobs for which business 


* Education for Work, bv T. L. Norton, Univer- 
sity of Buffalo. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
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Work’’ 


For 


training allegedly is given do require 
skills which cannot be acquired on the job 
except at greater expense which in the 
end must be passed on to the consumer, 
the general public. There is a certain 
fallacy in this oft-repeated contention that 
some sort of general, but undefined, busi- 
ness education will qualify people for 
many jobs and thus facilitate almost any 
future occupational adjustment which 
needs to be made. 

It may be true that people tend to 
“move from one job to another within an 
occupational level” because of lack of that 
degree of competency in any one job for 
which “specialized” training is necessary. 
Most vocational educators are waiting for 
someone to show them how to so organize 
“general” courses as to make them serve 
better the purposes of training for occu- 
pational life. Not a few suspect that the 
“generalists” are but the old “culturists” 
under a new name. Of course one may 
share the perplexity regarding the situa- 
tion without sharing the suspicion. 

The report intimates that the business 
courses in New York schools are not or- 
ganized “for the purpose of preparing the 
enrolled pupils for useful employment.” 
Perhaps they are too general; or too much 
specialized in terms of traditional jobs. 
Perhaps they are too academic, or too 
much restricted by “Regents” require- 
ments. But whatever the cause, it doesn’t 
seem sensible to assume that the way to 
make them serve better the purposes of 
real vocational training “for useful em- 
ployment” is to rid them of the special- 
ized character which distinguishes them 
from other courses available to high school 
students. 

The criticism that business training is 
devoid of any provision for the develop- 
ment of an “understanding of business re- 
lationships or concepts” is well-founded. 
But should this criticism be met by the 
elimination of specific vocational training 
in favor of courses which are intended to 
teach “a series of understandings or gen- 
eralizations concerning business relation- 
ships” ?. Why can’t specialized training be 
supplemented by courses of this latter 
character? Why can’t other departments— 
notably the social science department— 
make greater contributions to the desired 
outcome and thus lighten the burden on 
the commercial department? Shouldn’t a// 
workers and a// consumers understand 
business relationships? Isn’t it a part of 
the job of all teachers to produce such 
understanding? Can we safely assume that 
understanding of business relationships, 
without occupational skill, will prepare 
one for a clerical or selling position? 
These questions are raised to promote 
thought about this perplexing problem. 

The report notes the scarcity of com- 
mercial high schools, but fails to indicate 


whether or not these schools are doing 
superior work such as would suggest that 
others should be organized. That few vo- 
cational schools include commercial 
courses is noted, but no effort was made 
to appraise the quality of work in such 
schools. Most of the half million com- 
mercial pupils in New York, as elsewhere, 
are enrolled in general high schools. It 
is regrettable that the New York inquiry 
did not attempt to determine whether this 
situation is good or bad. It is true, of 
course, that the report seems to favor the 
expansion of business training in voca- 
tional schools and restricting it in general 
high schools. But on just what evidence 
this conclusion rests is not wholly clear. 
The charge that “there seems to be evi- 
dence of competition in the offerings of 
these two types of schools” cannot be 
taken seriously, since there are so few 
vocational-school offerings in this field. 

It is stated that the fundamental course 
called introduction to business is “taught 
in the main from a quasi-vocational point 
of view.” This fact is difficult to under- 
stand except when one remembers that 
sound practice usually lags years behind 
sound theory in any field of education. 
Surely there is no excuse for vocational- 
izing a general business course given as 
early as the ninth school year in this day 
of scarcity of juvenile employment. 

The report alleges that too much atten- 
tion to shorthand “probably reduces the 
effectiveness of the student’s general train- 
ing.” What accounts for the poor results 
of “general training” complained of in an- 
other New York inquiry report as being 
prevalent among high school students who 
do not elect shorthand? I believe, how- 
ever, that too much time is spent on short- 
hand as such. But, for the results obtained, 
too much is spent on English also. 

Little or no vocational guidance, only 
30 per cent of graduates employed in jobs 
for which trained, little or no coopera- 
tion between employers and educators, no 
placement program, few local occupational 
surveys of importance, antagonism of em- 
ployers towards present training programs, 
few cooperative courses, and other similar 
criticisms abound in this report and 
should be as challenging to commercial 
teachers outside New York as they are to 
those within its borders. Not only is there 
a high degree of universality of occupa- 
tional requirements and opportunities in 
business throughout the states, but there 
is also a large amount of similarity among 
business training programs in all of the 
states. Business Education on the sec- 
ondary school level everywhere remains 
unadjusted to present-day economic re- 
quirements. 

Briefly stated here are the report’s rec- 
ommendations : 

Exploration before grade 10 of all fields 
for which vocational training is to be 
given. I would move this grade up to 11. 

Set up admission requirements for all 
vocational curricula and organize a real 
vocational guidance program to the end 
that only those fitted to benefit from vo- 
cational business training be permitted to 
enroll for it. A proposal to be highly 
commended. 

Aim to prepare for an initial job, every 
pupil who does not plan to continue in 
school beyond high school. Desirable. 

Provide ‘ ‘vocational and technical insti- 
tutes” in which to give terminal vocational 
courses through grades 13 and 14. Highly 
desirable as being in line with current, and 
probably future, employment conditions— 
a development already under way and 
worthy of careful study by high school 
commercial teachers everywhere. 

(Concluded on page 14) 





a complete crank type adding-calculator 
especially made and priced for school use 


THE MONROE EDUCATOR 


Prominent educators all over the country stress 
the need of machine instruction and for class 
work recommend the calculator as one of the 
most important pieces of modern business 
equipment. And because Monroes are dominant 
in business use they are the logical machines for 
students. A Monroe-trained graduate has a 
great advantage in getting and holding a job. 

To meet the need of commercial education, 
Monroe designed this special school machine. 
The Educator is a regular Monroe Adding- 
Calculator that handles every type of business 
figuring. It is simple, flexible, easy to learn. It 


is made in a convenient size and weight and 
sturdily built. Its operation is so quiet that there 
is no classroom disturbance. 

With the Educator, Monroe offers a carefully 
planned, comprehensive series of office practice 
textbooks made up of graded lessons and tests; 
a variety to meet the needs of any curriculum. 

For full information about the Educator ask 
the local Monroe office, for there is one near 
you; or write to the Educational Department 
at Orange, New Jersey. You will be surprised 
how easily the special low price will enable you 


to round out your classroom equipment. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. - ORANGE, N. J. 
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| Bookkeeping Techniques at 


Rocktord, Illinois 


M UCH has been said about the 
need for improving instruction. 
University summer sessions hold con- 
ferences about it, and speakers tell 
us how it should be done. It is a 
topic for discussion at practically 
every meeting of teachers. But im- 
proved instruction is like the weather. 
Often nothing is done about it. 

We, in the commercial department 
of the Rockford Senior High School, 
took this matter of improved instruc- 
tion seriously. We recognized that 
very little progress had been made in 
the teaching of bookkeeping. It took 
too much time to teach the few fun- 
damental principles which are the 
basis of double-entry bookkeeping. 
So we set ourselves to the task of 
accomplishing some improvement in 
the teaching of bookkeeping. We 
made the following our objectives: 


Make the course an elective for 
juniors and seniors. 

Improve the mechanical devices 
for teaching bookkeeping. 

Classify the merchandise pur- 
chases account as an asset. 

3roaden the course to include 
bookkeeping f o r professions, 
farmers, personal and business 
use. 

Give attention to the tax aspect 
of bookkeeping. 


The following is a discussion of 
these objectives with comments on 
kow they helped to improve our in- 
struction. 

Make bookkeeping an elective for 
juniors and seniors 

A course in double-entry bookkeep- 
ing is more than a course in record 
keeping. Simple personal and house- 
hold records can be kept by every 
person of average intelligence without 
the aid of formal instruction in book- 
keeping. Practically every book store 
sells personal and household record 
books which make this type of record 
keeping almost automatic. 

A course in double-entry bookkeep- 
ing is something entirely different 
from a study of record keeping. It 
aims at two important objectives. It 
aims to develop the ability of stud- 
ents to analyze transactions so as to 
determine effects on capital. It also 
aims to develop the exercise of sound 
business judgment based on business 
facts. Record keeping merely con- 
cerns itself with the mechanical rou- 
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by H. Trautmann 


Senior High School 
Rockford, lilinois 


tine necessary to assemble facts. Rec- 
ord keeping is however an important 
part of a course in double-entry book- 
keeping. 

Two semesters of bookkeeping are 
required of all students in the com- 
mercial department of the Rockford 
Senior High School. The course may 
be elected in either the junior or 
senior year. The maturity and edu- 
cational background which juniors 
and seniors bring to the course, have 
contributed much towards an im- 
provement in instruction. 

Improve the mechanical devices for 
teaching bookkee ping. 

Journals and ledgers are the me- 
chanical devices on which business 
transactions are assembled to make 
them acceptable for financial an¢d 
operating statements. We were dis- 





‘Both Federal and State Governments re- 
quire that bookkeeping records be kept for 
the purpose of auditing tax reports” 


satisfied with the mechanical devices 
used in our textbooks. To our way 
of thinking, they were poorly con- 
structed and obsolete. To enable our 
students to do satisfactory work, it 
was necessary to improve these me- 
chanical devices so that they would 
assist rather than hinder good in- 
struction. We made the following 
improvements : 
An improved general journal. To 


eliminate the excessive amount of 
writing required of beginning book- 


keeping students, we originated an in- 
struction sheet consisting of the book 
keeping problem and the general jour- 
nal combined. The student is required 
to analyze the business transactions on 
this instruction sheet, in writing. The 
written work consists only of answers 
and reasons. As an aid to teaching 
bookkeeping, this instruction sheet is 

a great improvement because it stimu- 

lates students to think, and to analyze 

business transactions in terms of in- 
creases and decreases in assets, liabili- 
ties, and capital. 

Improved special journals. To elim- 
inate the excessive amount of time 
and mechanical work required to con- 
struct special journals, we originated 
visible special journals. We placed 
five special journals on one sheet of 
paper. Each journal is ruled, head- 
ings imprinted, ready for use. These 
made-to-order journals have improved 
our teaching because they conserve the 
student’s time, and stimulate thinking. 
Our beginning students now have time 
to master controlling accounts in the 
first semester. 

An improved general ledger. For ac- 
counts we use a three-column ledger 
sheet, with Debit, Credit, Balance, 
money columns. We originated a vts- 
ible ledger consisting of thirty-four 
accounts on one sheet of paper, all 
organized, and visible at a glance. 
This visible ledger eliminates the ex- 
cessive use of paper which is so con- 
fusing to beginning students. We con- 
sider this visible ledger a great aid 
towards improving teaching because 
of its appeal to the eye. It enables 
students to visualize the application ot 
bookkeeping principles. 

Classify the merchandise purchases 
account as an asset 

The Merchandise Purchases Ac- 
count, as taught in the conventional 
bookkeeping textbook, is a most 
troublesome account for beginning 
students. Textbooks classify this ac- 
count as a cost or expense account. 
Logically, all merchandise in stock is 
an asset until it is sold. Only after it 
is sold may it be classified as a cost. 
Every business man regards merchan- 
dise in stock as an asset. All addi- 
tions to merchandise stock through 
purchases, trade-ins, etc., help to in- 
crease the value of the stock. 

To be consistent with the logic of 
bookkeeping theory, we classify all 
purchases of merchandise as assets. 
This classification is in accordance 
with the fundamental principles of 
bookkeeping, and with modern ac- 
counting practice. 

This correction of an error in 
classifying an account, has greatly 
improved our instruction because it 
avoids the confusion and uncertainty 
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which results in the minds of begin- 
ning students when a subject is 
taught contrary to one of its funda- 
mental principles. By holding to the 
logic of bookkeeping principles at this 
point, we have substituted a logical 
procedure for a routine practice. To 
the student, this logical procedure is 
devoid of confusion and mastered 
with ease. 


Broaden the course to include book- 
keeping for professions, farmers, 
personal, and business use 


Only a few principles are funda- 
mental as a basis for double-entry 
bookkeeping. These principles apply 
to bookkeeping for doctors, lawyers, 
dentists, farmers, personal, and busi- 
ness use. They apply to all bookkeep- 
ing situations. Because there are 
hundreds of different kinds of book- 
keeping systems, it is impractical to 
teach bookkeeping systems in a high 
school course. We stress the mastery 
of bookkeeping principles. The stud- 
ent must then apply his knowledge of 
general principles of bookkeeping to 
specific bookkeeping situations for 
doctors, lawyers, dentists, farmers, 
etc. This type of teaching places the 
subject on the same level with other 
academic courses. The course con- 
sists of a study of theory, class reci- 
tation, lesson assignments. No long 
sets are used. The student is re- 
sponsible for daily preparations. 


Give attention to the tax aspect of 
bookkeeping 
The following are some of the tax- 
reports now required monthly, quar- 
terly, and annually from taxpayers: 


State Sales Tax—Report and check 
due monthly. 

Federal Social Security Tax—Report 
and check due quarterly. 

State Unemployment Compensation 
Tax—Report and check due quar- 
terly. 

Federal Unemployment Compensation 
Tax—Report and check due an- 
nually. 

Federal Income Tax—Report and 
check due annually. 

Local Personal Property Tax—Report 
and check due annually. 

State Corporation Capital Stock Tax 
—Report and check due annually. 
Federal Corporation Capital Stock 
Tax—Report and check due an- 

nually. 

State Income Tax—Report and tax 
due annually. 


Both Federal and State Govern- 
ments require that bookkeeping rec- 
ords be kept for the purpose of 
auditing tax reports. The Govern- 
ment is now a partner in practically 
every business. Bookkeeping instruc- 
tion must take into consideration the 
division of profits with the new part- 
ner. In our bookkeeping course, we 
teach such tax reports as the State 
Sales Tax, Federal Social Security 
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Tax, Federal Income Tax, State and 
Federal Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Tax. 


Benefits from Improved Teaching 


We have tested all of our improve- 
ments in the class room over a period 
of years. As a result of these im- 
provements, we now teach Elemen- 
tary Bookkeeping in the first semes- 
ter, and Advanced Bookkeeping in 
the second semester of the school 
year. Formerly about 20 per cent of 
our bookkeeping students elected Ad- 
vanced Bookkeeping. Due to our im- 
provements in teaching, 100 per cent 
of our bookkeeping students now re- 
ceive instruction in Advanced Book- 
keeping. This additional instruction 
is given at less than former costs. 
Our students are not unduly bur- 
dened with work. They are not even 
aware of the fact that they are now 
covering as much work in one year 
as was formerly required in two 
years. 


As a result of our improved in- 
struction, we have substituted more 
general aims to replace the specific 
aim of teaching for bookkeeping jobs. 


We give our students a thorough 
understanding of bookkeeping prin- 
ciples, and a reasonable understanding 
of bookkeeping practice. 

Our students learn to apply their 
knoWledge of bookkeeping principles 
to personal and business bookkeeping 
situations. 

Our course gives a thorough prep- 
aration for advanced accounting 
courses to those students who plan to 
make accounting a life work. 

By teaching the relation between 
bookkeeping and tax reports, our 
course trains for better citizenship. 

Our general objective is to make 
high school students more intelligent 
in the handling of personal, and busi- 
ness money matters. 


The new enthusiasm, interest, an: 
industry in our bookkeeping classe: 
abundantly prove that our improve 
bookkeeping instruction is benefittin 
both students and teachers. 


A Balance Sheet for Business Education 


_ The Louisiana Commerce Teacher (May, 1939, Vol. I, No. 4) contained an interest 
ing statement of the assets and liabilities of business education as presented by J. N 


Given, Supervisor of Commercial Education, Los Angeles. 


mary of these “Assets and Liabilities :” 


Assets 


1. The field of business education is be- 
coming increasingly popular with both 
students and parents. 

2. There is an increasingly large amount 
of professional literature and teaching 
materials available. 

3. There are higher standards for 
teachers of business subjects. 

4. There is need for vocational training 
in the high school. 

5. There are new discoveries about the 
psychology of skills. 

6. There is recognition by teachers of 
the enlarged scope and general-use values 
of many of our subjects. 

7. Recognition is being given to the 
value and need of economic understand- 
ings for all citizens. 

8. Increased training opportunities are 
being evidenced. 

9. Our teaching personnel is being im- 
proved. 


The following is a sum 


Liabilities 

1. The curriculum is outmoded. 

2. The content in the field of busines: 
education overlaps. 

3. The continuing copying of the curri 
culum of the large metropolitan areas by 
the small schools is detrimental to a sound 
program. 

4. Some of the teachers in the field of 
business education are entirely subject- 
matter conscious. 

5. There is a lack of emphasis on the 
merchandising subjects. 

6. There is rumor that vocational edu- 
cation may be upgraded. 

7. The administration of education is 
still under the direction of predominantly 
academic executives. 

8. The field of business education is too 
complex. 

9. There is a lack of guidance and a 
non-responsibility for the placement ac- 
tivity. 


Private Business Schools Report 


Increased Employment and Enrollments 


Increased employment calls for grad- 
uates are reported by nearly 90 per cent 
of the private business schools in the 
country, in a survey conducted in the 
United States and Canada by the Dean 
W. Geer Company of Oshkosh, Wiscon- 
sin. The average increase reported is 
21 per cent for the first eight months of 
eer’ compared with a similar period in 


The immediate effect of the European 
war has brought a further decided in- 
crease in employment calls, schools re- 
port. 

As usual, the favorable employment sit- 
uation is reflected in larger enrollments 


in business schools. 71 per cent of the 
schools report that attendance has _ in- 
creased over last year. The average in- 
crease is 15 per cent. 

As a result of the increased business 
activity this fall, more late fall enroll- 
ments are expected than usual. Most pri- 
vate business schools permit new students 
to enroll any Monday. Advancements are 
made individually, as ranidly as assign- 
ments are completed. Students who have 
not previously made definite plans, or 
whose plans to attend four year colleges 
and universities have not carried through, 
are enrolling every week. 
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We Spell It “Pittsburg” 


by 
Rowena Wellman, Associate Professor 


ECENTLY published notes on the 

pronunciation of American Place 
Names’ suggest one more “neglected 
area” in business education courses— 
the pronunciation and spelling of geo- 
graphical names. There is signifi- 
cance for us in the story of the 
stenographer who asked, ‘““How do 
you spell ‘Schenectady’? when the 
boss said: “Tell him I’ll meet him in 
Schenectady.” The boss’s reply was: 
“Change ‘Schenectady’ to ‘Troy’; tell 
him I'll meet him in Troy.” 

They laughed, in the West, when 
Theodore Roosevelt said “San 
Joe’s.”. Do your students laugh or 
do they register blank when they en- 
counter the oral presentation of 
Gloucester, Worcester, and Leicester, 
of Hamtramck, Hoboken, Galliopolis, 
Racine, Yosemite? Do they know 
how to spell: 

Ithaca, Utica, Peekskill, Poughkeepsie, 

Saginaw, Wichita, Laramie, Chicopee, 

Walla Walla, Winston-Salem, Wilkes- 

Jarre, Asheville, Chattanooga, Talla- 

hassee, Chillicothe, Nashville, Tucson, 

Terre Haute, Albuquerque, Cincinnati, 

Santa Ana, Paterson, Berkeley, Ta- 

coma, Tuscaloosa, Tucumcari, Philip- 

pines, Tennessee, Delaware? 


The writers suggest that steno- 
graphic and correspondence courses 
should provide repetitive practice in 
the writing of names of cities that are 
of national importance in industry 
and commerce, supplemented with a 
“geographic vocabulary” of local dis- 
tricts and towns. Indeed, it appears 
to us that the shorthand writing and 
spelling of county names is more de- 
serving of the students’ application 
than are the textbook lists of foreign 
places. 

Our future stenographers, corre- 
spondents, and office or shipping 
clerks might be safeguarded to some 
extent against some embarrassing 
blunders, through mastery of an ade- 
quate geographical vocabulary. That 
vocabulary demands two types of 
learning: (1) recognition of the 
names spoken, and reliable knowl- 
edge of their spelling when the spell- 
ing is absolute, as in Cincinnati, Tuc- 
son, Schenectady ; (2) discrimination 
and verification of variations in the 
spelling of names that sound alike, as 
in Worcester, Wooster, Reading, 
Redding, Cheboygan, Sheboygan, 
Murphysboro, Murfreesboro. 


1 Alfred H. Holt, American Place Names, New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 
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and 
Fred Schiefelbein, Senior 


Kansas State Teachers College 
Pittsburg, Kansas 





“Stenographic and correspond- 
ence courses should provide re- 
petitive practice in the writing of 
names of cities that are of national 
importance in industry and com- 
merce, supplemented with a ‘geo- 
graphic vocabulary’ of local dis- 
tricts and towns.” 





Recognition 


Most of the names in the forego- 
ing list have but one spelling and 
should be learned thus. The hyphened 
names and such names as Pough- 
keepsie, Albuquerque, Racine, and 
Terre Haute can be memorized. But 
the danger signal should be run up 
on Paterson, Berkeley, and the -bergs, 
-burgs, -burghs, and -boros, -bor- 
oughs. New Jersey’s and Washing- 
ton’s Patersons have only one t. The 
Pattersons of other states double the 
t. Berkeley, California, is the chief 
Berkeley; Berkeley Springs, West 
Virginia, has the same spelling; but 
not so Berkley Heights, New Jersey, 
Berkley, Michigan. These call for 
differentiation. 


Discrimination and Verification 


Can knowledge of these variations 
be left to incidence? We think not. 
Glance through a manual of instruc- 
tional materials and note the number 
of times “Pittsburgh” appears, often 
without designation as of Pennsyl- 
vania (or South Carolina?). We at 
Kansas State Teachers College (of 
Pittsburg) would have the business 
public aware of other cities of that 
name. It was not complimentary to 
our Pittsburg that a letter intended 
for Pittsburg, Kansas, should have 
been misdirected to Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, detoured to the Dead Let- 
ter Office, and redirected by that of- 
fice to Pittsburgh, Kansas. There is 
listed in the postal guide only one 
Pittsburgh ; two in the railway guide. 
Pittsburg, without the h, is listed 
for nine states. 

We are told that at one time the 
Pennsylvanians submitted to the City 
Fathers the recommendation that the 


h be dropped. How much simpler 
would such adoption have made the 
spelling of that item for stenograph- 
ers in California, Georgia, Illinois, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Missouri, New 
Hampshire, Oklahoma, and Texas. 

And the Mounts and Belles and 
Views! Few know their spellings. 
We would hope, however, by making 
available the postal guide, atlas, and 
gazetteer, to impart to learners the 
necessity of looking up doubtful 
items. More than that, we insist that 
all Mounts and Belles and Views, out- 
side our home community, are spell- 
ing hazards. It would be futile to 
attempt to memorize all these names. 
On the other hand, it would be folly 
to assume that the future stenog- 
rapher or office clerk will not meet 
some of them in line of duty: Mont- 
clair, Mount Clare, Belview, Belvue, 
and many Bellevues. There are 
twenty states that have a Belmont. A 
consensus of twenty, however, does 
permit us to conclude that we 
know how to spell the name. Bell- 
mont, Illinois, and Bellemont, Ariz- 
ona, are nonconformists. Similarly, 
Mont Vernon, New Hampshire, is 
the exception to Mount Vernon of 
seventeen other states. There are 
three Reidsvilles and four Reeds- 
villes. We find Bel Air, Maryland, 
Belleair, Florida, and four Bellaires. 
There are Worcesters and Woosters, 
Reddings and Readings, Gloucesters 
and Gloster and Glouster, El Dorado 
and Eldorado, La Fayette and Lafay- 
ette, ad infinitum. 

A file clerk who knew the spelling 
of Cheboygan, Michigan, and She- 
boygan, Wisconsin, discovered what 
he thought was a typographical error 
in a state department office. By trac- 
ing to the source, merely through the 
stimulus of a misspelled name, he 
found an entire packet of documents 
pertaining to out-of-state records er- 
roneously filed. Perhaps some other 
discerning person has righted files or 
records for Cinclare, Louisiana, and 
Sinclair of Illinois or Maine; for 
Bebe, Texas, Bebee, West Virginia, 
and one of the three Beebes; or for 
Cline, Texas, Klein, Montana, and 
one of the three Klines. 

The moral is not that we should 
teach or know all these spellings, but 
we need to know that we know not. 
One cannot generalize in geographical 

(Concluded on page 18) 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 


(Continued from page 9) 


In grades 10 to 12 inclusive it is pro- 
posed “(1) to develop such habits and atti- 
tudes as will lead him (the pupil) to work 
cooperatively and happily with others in 
whatever general field of vocational activ- 
ity he has chosen; (2) to acquaint him 
with the major vocational processes in the 
particular field which will make him an 
apt learner on the job. . (3) to gain 
a knowledge of conditions a work, wages 


paid. .-; (4) to gain a knowledge of 
the kind of training necessary for advance- 
ment. (5) to secure training in basic 


aabines skills . . . sufficient training in 
specialized skills to provide him with the 
marketable ability necessary to obtain a 
beginning job.” 


One cannot quarrel with these recom- 
mendations, but it is worthy of note that 
“sufficient training in specialized skills to 
provide him with the marketable Tt 
necessary to obtain a beginning job” 
recommended, and that this seems to iia 
counter to the earlier condemnation of 
specialized skill courses. What really is 
wrong with our training is not that it in- 
cludes specialized skills, but that it con- 
tains the wrong kind (elemental instead of 
composite job types) as I have so often 
pointed out. 


Develop working habits and attitudes as 
well as skills is recommended. 


Provide for a measure of versatility in 
office work. But I would add, without sac- 
rificing specific occupational competency. 

Do not try to make “full-fledged crafts- 
men,” whatever this may mean. We surely 
should not expect to completely finish the 
training job; we must assume that there 
will be growth in competency gained 
through experience. But we must not 
stop short of striving for that degree of 
competency properly required of beginners 
—whether we call it “full-fledged” or 
something else—as long as we offer vo- 
cational training, as distinguished from 
prevocational training, on this level which 
includes grades 10-12. The time may come 
when we can safely postpone all real vo- 
cational training to the post-high- school 
years, but evidently the New York inquiry 
does not show that that time has already 
come. 


For grades 13 and 14 the report recom- 
mends up-grading courses, and courses in 
preparation for jobs requiring greater ma- 
turity and more training than do junior 
clerical jobs. In other words, it does not 
appear from this report that all vocational 
preparation should be relegated to the 
post-high school period. 

Finally, the report does not overlook 
the fact that schools should (1) certify to 
the competency of their trainees; (2) place 
them in jobs; and (3) follow them up to 
appraise the results of the training given. 
It recognizes that “job analyses are a log- 
ical step in the establishment of any new 
(vocational) course.” It says that local 
“advisory boards” should be created. It 
condemns any and every program which 
leaves 70 per cent of its takers unemploy- 
able at its conclusion. In all of this we 
can heartily agree, I am sure. 

In conclusion a word should be said 
about state supervision, since readers may 
wonder why there should be such faulty 
programs of business training in a state 
where supervision is provided. As the 
state’s first such supervisor, and as one 
who has kept in touch with it through the 
years, I can testify to the accuracy of the 
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report’s statement to the effect that the 
state supervisor has never had adequate 
support for his important work either 
from the vocational division or the other 
divisions under which it must function. 

How can one man, without adequate 
field and office assistants, be expected to 
fully modernize the Empire State’s busi- 
ness training program for more than half 
a million high school pupils, and to deal 
with the scores of other problems which 
arise in evening, part-time, and teacher- 
training schools? 

Without adequate support, how can local 
inertia be overcome where several thous- 
ands of teachers and school officers are 
concerned, even in a state where the state 
department of education has more control 
over its schools than does any other such 
department in the whole country? 

How can a state supervisor who must 
devote much of his time to preparing, giv- 
ing, rating and reporting upon examina- 
tions to be taken by all and sundry regard- 
less of fitness to undertake them, have 
much time left for constructive research 
and field work which are essential to prog- 
ress in any department of education? 

How can one be expected to take a 
broad view of his job and see it whole 
when the system under which he works 
keeps him busy with details of administra- 
tion? 

Why is it that, with more than a half 
million young people enrolled in this field 
of study, those in high department offices 
should be so blind to the needs of a divi- 
sion of public education so much in need 
of constructive overhauling? 


But why speculate on this blind spot i: 
New York’s state education department ? 
It at least has had a specialist in this field 
since 1910, while all but two ether state 
have no representative of business educa 
tion on their departmental staffs. I ca: 
not escape the conviction that business edt 
cators are to some extent responsible f« 
this failure to win recognition for the 
field of training, but that is another stor 

It is to be hoped that the New Yor 
inquiry’ ‘report will result in more suppo: 
for the director of business education i 
New York, and perhaps focus attention o 
the need for similar support of busines 
education in other states. 

This New York inquiry report is worth 
of most careful consideration, but it is re 
grettable that with the resources at th 
command of those who directed it som¢ 
thing more constructive was not done f¢ 
this important field of education. No at 
tempt was made to measure the results « 
teaching the business subjects. No ade 
quate classroom observations took plac: 
Nor was any very convincing follow-up 11 
vestigation of commercial graduates mad 
to determine the effectiveness of the in 
struction received. Opinions of principal: 
teachers, and graduates were relied upo: 
heavily. 

What really should have come out o 
this well-financed inquiry was not a repeti 
tion of well-known and oft-repeated b¢ 
liefs about the shortcomings of busines 
education, but a thoroughly substantiate: 
authoritative statement as to the real fact: 
and a constructive proposal as the results 
of sound research and experimentation fo 
remedying conditions such as are described 
in the report and which could have bee: 
taken for granted at the outset in th« 
study. Where the fault lies I do not know ; 
but that fault there was seems obvious 


Business Experience of Youth Employed on 
NYA Work Projects 


One of the problems of developing 
a program of part-time work for out- 
of-school youth is the adjustment of that 
program to the variations in the char- 
acteristics of the youth to be assisted. 
Projects, for example, that provide work 
experience for youth in rural areas are 
seldom suitable to the needs of urban 
youth. Similarly a different type of 
work experience must be made avail- 
able to high school graduates than to 
youth who have not had the opportunity 
to finish grammar school. 

In order to obtain information on the 
characteristics of youth employed on 
NYA work projects, a survey was con- 
ducted in seven states during the week 
ending February 25, 1939. The survey 
provided information on the age, sex, 
race, previous education and work ex- 
perience, and the duration of project em- 
ployment of 22,228 youth or approxi- 


mately 10 per cent of the youth employed 
on all NYA work projects during that 
week, 

Especially interesting to business teach- 
ers is the fact that, altogether, 90 per 
cent of the youth on NYA _ projects 


either had no work experience or the 


slight experience that they had was in 
occupations requiring little or no skill 
and offered few opportunities for develop- 
ing the skills required for successful com- 
petition in the labor market. Only 7.8 
per cent of the NYA workers had had 
store clerical experience; and 42 per 
cent had had other office experience ; 
and less than 2 per cent had had stenog- 
raphic experience. This indicates that 
the NYA workers have typically been 
selected from those who have not had 
clerical experience in school or even 
on the job. 





See Pages 28 and 29 


for 


Tables of Results of 


TYPEWRITER EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH BUREAU 
MONTHLY TESTS 
For March, April, May and June 
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ffice Practice In a Four-Lane 


igh School Business Program 


NTIL quite recently, office prac- 

tice or business practice was the 
term used to cover instruction in the 
use of various office machines and 
appliances with some training in the 
office procedures, clerical practices, 
and filing. In our school, we think 
of the office practice classes as finish- 
ing courses for the different lanes of 
majors in business education. 
Therefore, the content of the courses 
must be governed by the choices, apti- 
tudes, mental levels and needs of the 
students in these four lanes. 


Content and Objectives 

There are some phases of work 
that each lane should embrace, such 
as: Personality development and job 
fitness—dealing with business be- 
havior, desirable’ 
qualities, business- 
like habits of work, 
suitable attire and 
appearance, health, 
attitudes and ideals; 
knowledge of com- 
mon office machines 
and appliances, en- 
hanced by trips to 
and demonstrations 
by the leading office 
machine dealers; 
common office forms 
and _ procedures; 
banking and _finan- 
cial duties for daily 
contacts with business; income and 
planned spending; telephone tech- 
nique and meeting people ; and filing. 

The emphasis is on personality de- 
velopment, and economic and social 
intelligence in each of the four lanes. 
Rating scales and personality charts 
are used in connection with person- 
ality studies in each of the four lanes. 

Provision is made for further de- 
velopment and application of special 
skills, knowledges, and aptitudes, 
more or less common to each of the 
tour lanes. All practical situations 
in the school are utilized and divi- 
sioned according to the needs and 
special aptitudes of the groups, on a 
rotation basis, as explained in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs. 


Office 
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The Secretarial Major 


The content provides for such 
special activities as service in the 
principal’s and vice-principal’s office, 
the school library, and - secretarial 
service to the members of the facu!ty. 
These activities greatly enhance the 
skill and poise in taking dictation, 
transcribing and completing the du- 
plication work and furthering per- 
sonality development. The work com- 
pleted for our school library alone is 
a very heavy and exacting piece of 
work. 

The teacher in charge of this class 





Practice Group at Montgomery Blair High 


selects a Head Office Manager for a 
four-week period, who is responsible 
for seeing that all incoming work is 
apportioned as to hours of work per 
week per student. In addition to the 
Student-Office Manager, four as- 
sistants are selected to help keep the 
work moving, checked and delivered. 
They are the heads for Stenciling, 
Duplicating, and Supplies Divisions. 
The student-manager and the assis- 
tants see that all work is completed 
with neatness and dispatch. This 
work is correlated with the Advanced 
Typing Class. A copy of each piece 
of work goes to the Student Grading 
Committee in the Advanced Typing 
Class for final appraisal and credit. 

A special form is used to identify 


the work and the student secretaries 
who are handling the various jobs, 
ir all stages of work. 








SECRETARY’S REPORT OF WORK 


Estimate for ee Pee 

(teacher) 
Department 
Number of Copies 
When to be completed . 
Completed (date) .... 
Delivered (date) . 
Remarks 


Work '¢ smpleted by 


Delivered by: 


(student 








All information is filled in at the 
top, left, and “Remarks” section of 
the ticket when the work comes in to 

Se ;, be completed. The 
. ticket is clipped to 
the job and put in 
the “Incomplete” fil- 
ing trays in the Ad- 
vanced Typing 
Room. When the job 
is completed — the 
Secretary’s Report 
of Work Ticket is 
filled in on right side 
and is handed to the 
Supplies-head. He 
makes a record of 
supplies used on his 
stock records. The 
ticket is initialed 
and filed for the teacher in charge, 
for checking purposes on work com- 
pleted. 

The students becorhe quite efficient 
in putting rough draft work into at- 
tractive mailable form, stenciling, and 
in doing carbon and duplicating work. 
The value of this kind of training in 
personality development is immeas- 
urable. They learn the niceties of ad- 
justing to various types of exacting 
people and of getting their work out 
with dispatch and in the very best 
form. 

Principles of voice-recording ma- 
chines are carefully studied and ob- 
served in the special demonstrations 
of the machines. Knowledge of the 
care and use of the records for the 
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. 
dictating machine and how they are 
used in business situations is quite 
an asset. The rotation plan is used 
in learning the machines when they 
are a part of the classroom equip- 
ment. However, the only business 
machines to which we have access are 
those left at the school for a short 
period of time by the companies, or 
the machines we see in action on 
trips. We make the most of these 
opportunities. However, one com- 
plete dictating machine unit should 
be provided for our Washington, 
D. C., suburban school to meet the 
needs of the student body registered 
in the Business Department. 

The special studies consist mainly 
of secretarial science with special 
units on secretarial duties and recep- 
tionist work; telephone techniques 
and office procedures ; et cetera, along 
with the units common to all. 


The Accounting Major 


The practical school activities 
which correlate with the business 
studies for this group is the work in 
the student-operated 
bank. The bank, 
which is embarking 
on its fifth year, of- 
fers a two-fold serv- 
ice to the school: 
A Savings Service 
open to the whole 
student body and a 
Checking Service for 
all the school funds 
such as student ac- 
tivities, school or- 
ganizations, depart- 
ments, clubs, school 
cafeteria with pay- 
roll work,  custo- 
dians’ payroll, and funds for 
some civic-community groups. Since 
the business for this school runs 
around the fifteen thousand dollar 
mark, it is obvious that there is ample 
opportunity for personality develop- 
ment and for practical exacting per- 
formance on a very high level. 

The study units comprise back- 
ground work in business economic 
problems, marketing, business or- 
ganization and management, along 
with the units common to all four 
lanes. The emphasis is from the man- 
agerial or relationship angle. 


General Business Major 


Since the range of individual dif- 
ferences is greater in this group, the 
activities vary from service on cafe- 
teria cashiering, the handling of the 
sales and taking of tickets for school 
programs to the higher level of ac- 
tivities provided for the Secretarial 
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and Accounting groups. Stenciling, 
and various types of duplicating work 
are handled by some in this major, 
also. We recognize the limits of and 
kinds of training possibilities of the 
student and plan to give him a tool 
as well as background studies for 
making a happy adjustment in this 
world of work. For example: In our 
suburban location, there is a demand 
for government workers or clerical 
workers who can cut the stencils, 
operate two or three electric duplicat- 
ing machines simultaneously, and put 
out a product that is readable and at- 
tractive. Again, with a_ thorough 
grounding in Library Bureau filing, 
overviews and practices in clerical 
procedures, store routines, selling 
and merchandising, and office jobs, 
the student who is trainable has a 
very rich background and tool for 
adjusting in the economic world. 
The study units provided include 
relationship studies of the nature of 
business economic problems from the 
managerial angle for those of the 
higher levels. Studies embracing 





The Student Bank at Montgomery Blair High School 


business forms and office procedures 
in relation to clerical duties, house- 
hold budgeting, consumers relation- 
ships, and merchandising and store 
procedures are provided for those of 
the lower levels. 


After the units common to all are 
covered, the student may choose his 
particular phase of the work in which 
he wishes to do further study and 
practice beyond the minimum given 
to the class. For example: The twenty 
period filing set-up is the minimum 
required of the group. Some will dis- 
cover a particular aptitude for and 
interest in filing. If so, they go on in 
the work until they have covered all 
the types of filing, (Library Bureau). 
Others who do not care for that type 
of work may select further studies in 
Banking and The Federal Reserve 
System. From the History of 
American Banking, they may go on 
to studies of Foreign Systems. Ad- 
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vertising and Credit Relations studics 
interest others, 

The dynamic teacher will discover 
these special interests and aptitudes 
and guide the students to higher leve's 
of performances and research. The 
emphasis is a combination of rel:- 
tionships studies and/or clerical bac!:- 
groufid work, depending on the in- 
dividual differences within the grou). 


V ocational-Clerical Major 


The activities offered for this grou 
correlate with work in the Shop an | 
Home Economics as well as with tl 
activities in the business work. Suc 1 
activities as service in the schoc| 
cafeteria and problems of buying fc 
the girls and the construction and r 
pair jobs of various kinds of stud 
tables, cabinets, et cetera by th 
Shop boys are correlated with th: 
economics of buying, selling, simp! 
records-keeping, store procedures 0° 
smaller establishments from the con 
mercial angle. 

The project ma 
be a window display 
correlating the Sho; 
or Home Arts an 
the Arts Depart 
ment, to conclude : 
project completed i1 
the integration worl 
of the commercia 
work with _ thes 
other departments 
The display might 
feature several cos 
tumes made by the 
girls in Home Arts 
work and_ involve 
such features from 
the commercial angle as typing up 
of sales orders; estimates, show- 
ing costs; posters; card writing and 
simple personal use of business rec- 
ords that are used in connection with 
this kind of project. Splendid sug- 
gestions and examples are given in 
The American Consumer magazine ; 
and other business magazines. Pub- 
lications for commercial teachers 
such as The Balance Sheet, The Busi- 
ness Education World, and The 
Journal of Business Education give 
excellent suggestions and_ teaching 
devices. 

There are many possibilities to- 
ward which the studies and projects 
may be directed. In this level the 
group will be primarily concerned 





1 Special Feature, “Your Guide to a Success- 
ful xhibit,”’ The American Consumer. New 
York: Consumer Publications, Inc., June, 1939. 
pp. 16-17. 


(Concluded on page 18) 
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Testing the Rough Draft 


EACHERS of typewriting have 

realized for many years that test- 
ing the ability of the student of type- 
writing to write from straight copy 
is inadequate to measure his capacity 
to work under modern office produc- 
tion conditions. The teacher cannot 
hope to measure more than _ basic 
skill by means of this type of test. 
The ability of the typist to apply this 
basic skill to specific types of office 
jobs still remains unmeasured, valid 
and reliable as these straight-copy 
tests are when the International Con- 
test rules are strictly followed. 

Several attempts have been made in 
the last few years to construct tests 
which measure production ability in 
typewriting with some degree of ac- 
curacy. 

About three years ago Miss Ivy 
Monk of the Drexel Institute of 
Technology constructed a test for the 
Dictaphone Corporation in an effort 
to measure ability to copy from rough 
draft. This particular type of work 
forms a very important part of office 
routine, although in the absence of 
survey it is impossible to estimate 
just what percentage of commercial 
typing is from rough draft. 


Form of the Rough Draft Test 


Miss Monk’s test consists of three 
letters, the printed forms being life- 
size facsimiles of typewritten letters 
on which corrections have been in- 
dicated by means of proof-reading 
symbols. The work is measured by 
strokes, the cumulative number of 
strokes being printed at the end of the 
lines, and, as in straight-copy tests, 
five strokes are counted as one word. 

In taking the test the students are 
instructed to write each of the letters 
on a separate sheet of paper, using 
the single-spaced, block form with 
open punctuation. Erasures are per- 
mitted and not considered as errors 
if properly made, since the letters are 
to be copied in mailable fashion. 

After the work has been completed 
the tests are scored, basing the grad- 
ing on the International Contest rules 
except that only five words are de- 
ducted from the gross number of 
words for each error instead of ten 
as in the straight-copy tests. After the 
gross words have been secured by 


by Fred G. Forsgard 


High School 
Upper Darby, Pennsylvania 


dividing the total strokes by five, a 
penalty of five words is deducted 
from the gross words for each error 
to determine the total number of net 
words. It was thought better to de- 
duct five words instead of ten for 
each error because of the greater dif- 
ficulty of the work as compared with 
the straight-copy tests. The number 
of net words is then divided by 
fifteen, the time of the test being 
fifteen minutes, in order to determine 
the net words per minute. If the 
division does not come out even, 
eight-fifteenths or more of a word 
is considered as one additional word, 
and less than eight-fifteenths is drop- 
ped. 


Determining Standards 

Using this test, I have made an et- 
fort to determine just what might be 
expected of second-year typing stu- 
dents in this kind of work. The test 
was given during the Spring of 1939 
to typing students in three schools 
in this section of the country. One 
of them was a public high school in 
a suburb of Philadelphia, another a 
public high school in a small indus- 
trial city near Philadelphia, and the 
third a public high school in a small 
town in southern New Jersey which 
is the center of an agricultural area. 
Since comparisons are always odious, 
I am withholding the names of the 
schools and teachers and contenting 
myself with an indication of the type 
of school and community involved. 

In the small-town school in New 
Jersey the test was administered to 














One of the Three Letters from the Test 
Constructed By Miss Monk 


Mr. Thomas Hanlon, Jr. 
800 Larchwood Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Dear Sir: 


n this day of speedy transportation 


Current Date 1s 
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: Everglades Park. 


forts of home, and more. 
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the United States are accessible to millions of tourist 301 | 
Growing appreciation of America's natural beauties is evi- 
denced in the,creasing numbers of visitors to National Parks. 

Today, thanks to the excellent system of highways, these 


The motor tourist can start with Acadia 


Gulf States to New Mexico, thence to Grand Canyon National 
Park in arinenng bake into California, ws : 860 
rhe pec 
From #here he has a choice of Crater Park, in Oregon; Mount 
Ranier, in Washington; International Peace Park, in Montana; 
Yellowstone, in Wyoming; Rocky Mountain Park, in Colorado; 
“Wiewy othe 
and @R-equal—numbernef parks in other states. 
ed 
Our new air-conditionimg Trans-Continental Trailer pro- 
vides the height of ease and comfort for a trip of this sort. 
Our latest model effectively combines the greatest luxury 


with the greatest economy--giving your family all the com- 


Yours very truly, 1384 
THE AWE AUTO-BUS CORPORATION M418 


Sales Manager 1437 


beauties of National and State Parks and Forests throughout 197 | 
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forty-two students of second-year 
typewriting. The student at the top of 
the list wrote at a speed of thirty-six 
net words per minute with nine 
errors. The poorest student wrote at 
a speed of four words per minute 
with sixty-four errors, so that there 
was a range of thirty-two words per 
minute between the lowest and the 
highest scores. The average speed for 
this group was 24.97 words per 
minute and the average number of 
errors was 17.54. 


In the small city high school the 
test was given to twenty students. 
The best student wrote at a rate of 
twenty-six words per minute with 
fourteen errors and the _ poorest 
student wrote twelve words per min- 
ute with three errors. The range be- 
tween the lowest and the highest 
scores was fourteen words per min- 
ute. The average speed for this group 
was nineteen words per minute and 
the average number of errors was 
five. 

In the suburban school there were 
seventy cases, the best student scor- 
ing forty-five words per minute with 
four errors and the poorest student 
scoring nineteen words per minute 
with two errors. The range from the 
lowest to the highest score was 
twenty-six words per minute. The 
average speed for the class was 31.14 
words per minute and the average 
number of errors was 4.98. 


Combined Results of Testing 
Programs 


A composite list of the three 
schools indicates that the test was 
given to one hundred thirty-two stu- 
dents in all. The best student wrote 
at the rate of forty-five net words per 
minute and the poorest student wrote 
at the rate of four net words per 
minute so that the range of the entire 
group was forty-one words per min- 
ute. The measures of central tend- 
ency, based upon the frequency scale, 
show one interesting condition. The 
median and the average scores are 
quite close together, the median be- 
ing 27 words per minute and the 
average being 27.38 words per min- 
ute. The mode, however, is consider- 
ably off. The figure for this was 
twenty-two words per minute, thir- 
teen students writing at this net rate 
of speed. 


The accompanying frequency scale 
and its graph follow the general trend 
of the normal curve of distribution, 
the cases decreasing at the low and 
high speeds and increasing at the 
medium speeds, but as has already 
been indicated by the mode the curve 
has a tendency to get a little bumpy 
at various points. The curve looks 
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FREQUENCY SCALE 











Net Words No. of 
Per Minute Cases 
ee atin pil a wih sek 1 
De ee PEE 5 SY RIMS aera 4 
EERE SE age aa ae 2 
URES OATES 5 Eee aR OS Sa ee 9 
Bc kur ts ge Coe a Mies 6 
| SRS EG Lorca Sr a aR SR 6 
__| TEAS aN aac Po 5 
TRESS Sit Ce ae Neer nt ae 4 
1 SERS 9 tia aCe te 6 
Pe ai eee hs fon odes 10 
9 PAIRING EUR Ie SARE See Dy ae 2 8 
ARE AA ie er ge ON 4 
Dee en ire ee 7 
ANAS NRT SS aan oe eae a 9 
«SRR es SN ae A re a 6 
BN ee Coens ns Ginosig cakes’ 5 
1 USAIN A Cae Ree eee 5 
Bint be Oh cia civ oe) 13 
“2 RE See Breage a 4 
USS aire Sie 1 Se ae Coe ge een 1 
es eae io isiac ce meee 4 
Oe ee ot os ae ca git iat 3 
Re nN Sorte ee BY Mae 60 oi a 5 
pee eae att ye tN pep iar Ocean 1 
| YONG Or Se ALR Ct ee ea st Re cea ] 
| Sa 2 rae a ee on 1 
Boa we et eh Sie nko ae Somers 1 
ER Ge AES OO Se SIE ea OEE ae 1 








We Spell It 


(Continued fro 


orthograpny ; one cannot spell by an- 
alogy. We ought to doubt, to check, 
and to inculcate in our students the 
doubting attitude, the habit of veri- 
fying. 

Or ought we? 

That depends upon our classroom 
outlook. Can we assume that names 
of places the trainee will encounter 
will be before his eyes in written 
form, merely because it is the prac- 
tice of many dictators to turn over to 
the stenographer the letters he is an- 
swering? Are there to be no tele- 
phoned orders, no careless directions, 
no informal and incomplete memo- 
randa, no correspondence to ad- 
dresses not listed in the office files? 
Does the unit on books of reference 


more like a geographical altitude dia- 
gram than a bell-shaped curve. 
Since these figures refer to schools 
in southern Pennsylvania and south- 
ern New Jersey, with only one sam- 
ple of each of three kinds of com- 
munities, these results can hardly be 


FREQUENCY CURVE 
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called conclusive, especially if \ 
are thinking in terms of the whi 
country. However, they do give so1 
indication, at least, of what can 

expected of second-year typewritt: ; 
students in this very important pha 
of office work, and it is hoped tl 
the results will do something towa 
arousing the interest of typewriti 
teachers in this type of measureme 
if only for the satisfaction of kno 
ing how their students compare wiih 
the figures I have given. 
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in our secretarial training course 
function practically? Does the leari- 
er know where to find in the dictio1 
ary or dictionaries available the list 
ing of geographical names? Does the 
content of our dictation-transcription 
exercises and business forms force 
the use of atlas, gazetteer, postal 
guide, and other sources? Does the 
learner regard his errors as just 
“mistakes” that may reduce his grade 
by, say, one or five per cent? Or does 
he realize that a misspelled name 
seriously impedes the dispatch ot 
business communication and maj 
even brand him as incompetent ? 

By the way, how do you spell 
Allegheny ? 


Office Practice in a Four-Lane High School 


Business 


Program 


(Continued from page 16) 


with such activities as cashiering, 
beauty shop work and records, shop 
work and records for smaller busi- 
nesses, such as a furniture repair 
establishment with simple business 
records, or a tea shop. The emphasis 
is on personality development, social 
and economic intelligence, and con- 
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sumer information with a thorough 
grounding in filing. 





Editor’s Note: We hope to present 
the units of instruction in these pro- 
grams in the next issue of “The 
Journal of Business Education.” 
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DVERTISING, like everything 
else in our economic system, has 
undergone vast changes in the last 
few years. New products are con- 
stantly taking the center of the ad- 
vertising stage as inventions are 
bringing new commodities to vie for 
the consumer’s dollar. The amount 
of advertising always rises and falls 
with the curve of business activity. 
Mediums of advertising have changed 
with the improvement of printing and 
photo-engraving, the development of 
neon lighting, and the perfection of 
the radio. Perhaps more striking than 
any of these changes is the revolu- 
tion which has taken place in the text 
and layout of magazine advertising. 
In the effort to analyze some of 
these changes in magazine advertis- 
ing, issues of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal and of The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post for 1938 were compared 
with the issues of each of these maga- 
zines for the corresponding months 
of 1922. Some of the facts which 
became evident from the comparison 
were astounding. No effort is made 
here to explain or to interpret, but 
simply to present the facts as they 
appeared from the study. 

In the first place the decrease in 
size of the magazines was decidedly 
noticeable. The 1922 issues carried 
nearly 42 per cent more pages than 
the 1938 issues. In 1938 there were 
less than half as many full-page ad- 
vertisements but 25 per cent more 
half-page advertisements than in the 
1922 issues. 


Changes in Advertising Procedures 


An examination of the commodities 

advertised yielded some interesting 
comparisons. Automobiles, toilet 
articles, and wearing apparel showed 
an average drop of about 50 per cent 
in the number of advertisements. 
Building equipment dropped from 
eighteen advertisements in 1922 to 
none in 1938, while tobacco increased 
from one to six and first-aid and med- 
ical supplies increased from four to 
fifteen advertisements. 

Another outstanding change which 
has taken place is a decided decrease 
in the amount of text used in adver- 
tisements. In 1922, over 30 per cent 
of the advertisements utilized as 
much as two-thirds of the space of 
each advertisement with copy while 
in 1938 less than 3 per cent of the 
advertisements used that proportion 
of their space for text. The average 
amount of space used for copy in the 
1922 advertisements was 46 per cent, 
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Dramatization in Advertising 


by Edward J. Rowse 


Commercial Coordinator 
Public Schools, Boston, Massachusetts 





“It is dramatization that makes 
dull and prosaic facts seem in- 
teresting and colorful. Dramatiza- 
tion enlivens situations, facts, and 
ideas. It gives life to otherwise 
dull material. It presents an emo- 
tional appeal which is often lack- 
ing in undramatized advertise- 
ments, It creates interest where 
commonplace methods fail.” 





while in the 1938 advertisements it 
was 32 per cent. In 1922, 33 per cent 
of the advertisements used a firm 
name as the principal headline while 
in 1938 less than 4 per cent depended 
on this feature for attention. 
Important and surprising as these 
facts are, they do not account for the 
greatest change which has taken place 
in advertising in the last two decades. 
Far surpassing these mechanical 
changes has been a change in the psy- 


chological presentation of advertising 
copy. This change has brought about 
a tremendous increase in the use of 
dramatization. One cannot help no- 
ticing the dramatization in radio ad- 
vertising, but a little observation will 
make it equally apparent in magazine 
advertising. 


Increased Use of Dramatic Appeal 


In the magazines used in this study, 
less than 25 per cent of the adver- 
tisements of the 1922 magazines con- 
tained dramatization in their head- 
lines, while in the 1938 issues 91 per 
cent of the advertisements had 
dramatization in this part of their 
make-up. 

A comparison of ten headlines 
from the 1938 magazines with ten 
headlines from the 1922 issues will 
make this difference more apparent. 


1938 
1. No need to wait ‘til your ship comes 
in. 
2. Last night the Webbs slept in their 
own guest room. 
3. Ritz co-stars at holiday dinner. 


(Concluded on page 22) 
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State and City General Courses of Study 
and Regulations — 


State of New York Education Department, 
Albany, New York: Regulations Rela- 
tive to the Secondary School Curriculum 
and State High School Diplomas, 1934. 

State of New York Education Department, 
Albany, New York: New Requirements 
for the State High School Diploma in 
Business Subjects, 1934. 

State of New Jersey Department of Public 
Instruction, Trenton, New Jersey: A 
Manual for Secondary Schools, 1932. 

State of Minnesota: Department of Educa- 
tion, St. Paul, Minnesota: Manual for 
Graded Elementary and _ Secondary 
Schools, August, 1935. 

State of Missouri Department of Educa- 
tion, Jefferson City: Organization and 
Administration of Junior and Senior 
High Schools, 1932. 


State of Tennessee Board of Education, 
Knoxville, Tennessee: High School 
Manual Laws and Regulations Program 
of Studies and Curricula for the-County 
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State of California Department of Educa- 
tion: Rules and Regulations of the Cali- 
fornia State Board of Education, 1937. 

State of California Department of Educa- 
tion: Regulations Governing the Grant- 
ing of Credentials and Certificates for 
Public School Service in California. 

State of New York Education Department, 
Albany, New York: Syllabus in Com- 
mercial Subjects: Typewriting 1 and 2, 
Shorthand 1 and 2, Business English, 
(1931 Revision), 1934. 

Board of Education of the City of St. 
Louis: Stenography and Typewriting 
for the High School, Committee Re- 
ports, Curriculum Bulletin No. 37, 1926. 

Sacramento City Public Schools, Sacra- 
mento, California: Course of Study 
Monograph, No. 30, Senior High School, 
Commercial, June, 1931. 

State of Delaware Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Schools, Dover, Delaware: Hand- 
book for Secondary Schools, 1936. 


Handbook for High Schools, 1932, Bul- 
letin No. 120-B, Oklahoma City. 

Los Angeles City School District: Sec- 
ondary School Course of Study Senior 
High School Commercial Studies— 
Bookkeeping—Clerical Subjects, 1934. 

»State of Minnesota Department of Educa- 
tion, St. Paul, Minnesota: The Sec- 
ondary School Curriculum and Syllabi 
of Subjects, Bulletin No. 35, Commercial 
Educaiion for Senior High Schools Pe- 
riod, 1932. (Syllabus in Business Sub- 
jects—Bookkeeping 1 and 2 and Business 
Law; syllabus in Commercial Subjects— 
Typewriting, Shorthand,-Business Eng- 
lish, Commercial Arithmetic, Commer- 
cial Geography). 

State of Montana Department. of Public 
Instruction, Helena, Montana: Course of 
Study, State of Montana, High School 
Commercial Subjects, 1932. 

State of Missouri Department of Educa- 
tion, Jefferson City: Abstract of Courses 
of Study for Elementary Schools. 
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(Gives the psychological and_ philo- 
sophical principles, together with the 
working organization of the State 
Course of Study Committee). 

State of South Dakota Department of 
Education, Pierre, South Dakota: State 
Course of Study (Commercial Subjects). 


Bookkeeping 


State of New York Education Department, 
Albany, New York: Syllabus in Bust- 
ness Subjects, Bookkeeping 1 and 2 and 
Law, 1934. 

Fort Wayne, Indiana, Department of Pub- 
lic Schools: Tentative Course of Study 
in Bookkeeping, 1933. Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Newark High School, Newark, New Jer- 
sey: Course of Study in Elementary 
Bookkeeping (first year). 

School District of Philadelphia, Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, Division of 
Commercial Education: Suggested Out- 
line of Lesson Plans in Bookeeping I. 

School District of Philadelphia, Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, Division of 
Commercial Education: Suggested Out- 
line of Lesson Plans in Bookkeeping II. 

State of New Jersey Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Trenton, New Jersey: 
Course of Study in Bookkeeeping and 
Accounting, 1932. 

Louisville Public Schools, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky: Business Education—A_ Tenta- 
tive Course of Study in Bookkeeping J] 
and IT, 1933. 

Department of Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania: A Course of Study 
in Bookkeeping for Senior High 
Schools, Bulletin No. 84, by Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, 1935. 

Chicago Public Schools: A Course of 
Study in Bookkeeping for Senior High 
Schools, Bulletin Cb. 


Commercial Law 


Oakland Public Schools, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia: Commercial Law for High 
Eleventh and Twelfth Grades, Superin- 
tendent’s Bulletin, Course of Study 
Series No. 89. 

State of Maryland Department of Educa- 
tion, Division of Vocational Education, 
Baltimore, Maryland, (Supervisor of 
Commercial Education): Course of 
Study in-Commercial Law. 

Oakland Public Schools, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia: Commercial Law, June, 1928. 

Department of Education, Baltimore, 

_ Maryland: Course of Study in Com- 


“< mercial Law. 


Newark High Schools, Board of Educa- 
tion, Newark, New Jersey: Course of 
Study in Commercial Law. 


St. Louis Public Schools, St. Louis, Mis- . 


souri: Commercial Law. Curriculum 
Bulletin No. 40. 

State of New Jersey Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction: Course of Study in 


Business Law, May, 1931. 
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Shorthand 


State of New Jersey Department of P: b- 
lic Instruction, Trenton, New Y sit : 
Course of Study in Shorthand, Septe a- 
ber, 1935. 

State of Indiana Department of Put ji 
Instruction, Indianapolis, Indiana: Co 
mercial Arts Course of Study for . 
diana Schools, Bulletin No. 100G, 1° 

State of Iowa Department of Public 
struction, Des Moines, Iowa: Courses 
Yd for High Schools, Shortha; 


a 


sy 
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Boston Public Schools: Course of Stu 
in Commercial Education—Grades 
XI, and XII, School Document No. 
1936. 

Commonwealth of Pennsylvania Depa t 
ment of Public Instruction, Harrisbu 
Pa.: Course of Study in Shorthand j» 
Senior High Schools, Bulletin 66, 19 
(Division of Commercial Education, A 
ministration Building, Parkway at 2); 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa.). 

State of New Jersey Department of Pub 
Instruction, Trenton, New Jerse 
Course of Study in Stenography, Se 
tember, 1928. 

State of California Department of Educ 
tion Bulletin: Suggestions for Prepar- 
ing Courses of Study in Shorthand 
April 1, 1934. (Bulletin No. 7). 

Fort Wayne Public Schools, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana: Tentative Course of Study in 
Gregg Shorthand, 1933. 

Louisville Public Schools, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky: A Tentative Course of Study in 
Stenography I, 1933. 

Louisville Public Schools, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky: A Tentative Course of Study in 
Stenography II, 1933 

Louisville Public Schools, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky: A Tentative Course of Study in 
Stenography III, 1933. 

Louisville Public Schools, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky: A Tentative Course of Study in 
Stenography IV, 1933. 
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Miscellaneous 


State of New York Education Department, 
Albany, New York: Introduction to 
Business (Reprint of Syllabus Issued in 


Report on Investigation Made for Pur- 
pose of Reorganizing Commercial De- 
partment in a State Teachers College, 
Charles Apel, Head, Commercial De- 
partment, State Teachers College. 
Kearney, Nebraska. (Mimeographed 
material). 


Oakland Public Schools, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia: Economic Geography, Superin- 
tendent’s Bulletin, Course of Study 
Series No. 85. 


State of Minnesota Department of Educa- 
tion, St. Paul, Minnesota: The Sec- 
ondary School Curriculum and Syllabi 
of Subjects, Bulletin No. A6, 1932. 
(Business relations and occupations). 


(Concluded on page 24) 
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| The Commercial Teacher and 


Credit Unions 


ROGRESSIVE and _ ambitious 

commercial teachers are always 
eager to improve their work by ob- 
taining actual experience in business. 
Unfortunately, for the average teach- 
er, it is somewhat difficult to obtain 
a position in a business concern dur- 
ing his vacation. Business men, as a 
rule, prefer to hire permanent em- 
ployees rather than to spend their 
time training teachers in their special 
techniques for a short period. The 
commercial teacher, therefore, gen- 
erally has to give up his ideal of put- 
ting into actual practice what he 
teaches, and content himself merely 
with theory rather than practice. 

Today, however, each commercial 
teacher has an opportunity to obtain 
actual business experience right in 
his own teaching situation. Your first 
reaction is probably to ask, “How is 
this possible?” The answer is simple 
-the Teachers Credit Union offers 
the commercial teacher an excellent 
opportunity of using all of his busi- 
ness knowledge and skills, not for 
private gain but for the economic and 
professional improvement of teachers 
as a whole. 


Beginnings of Credit Unions 


Credit Unions have been in ex- 
istence in the United States since 
1909. During the past few years, 
over six thousand new 
Credit Unions have 
been organized, many 
of them among teach- 
er groups. Yet, it is 
safe to say that many 
of the commercial 
teachers reading this 
article at the present 
moment, have a very 
vague idea of what 
we are talking about 
when we discuss 
Credit Unions. That 
in itself is a sad com- 
mentary on the failure 
of commercial teach- 
ers to keep up with current business 
and economic practices. Other teach- 
ers and members of the community 
have a right to expect that the com- 
mercial teacher be familiar with the 
recent improvement in cooperatives 
and consumer education. It is the very 
nature of his work to deal with these 
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“The Teachers Credit Union of- 
fers the commercial teacher an 
excellent opportunity of using all 
of his business knowledge and 
skills, not for private gain but for 
the economic and professional 
improvement of teachers as a 
whole.” 





organizations. Therefore, he should 
have advance information on financial 
and business affairs. Other teachers 
and the community have a right to 
expect that the commercial teacher, 
having a better understanding of busi- 
ness affairs, should not only be a 
source of business information, but 
should also be a leader in spreading 
this knowledge. Other teachers should 
look to the commercial teacher for 
knowledge, guidance and leadership 
in the Teachers Credit Union Move- 
ment. 


Why Sponsor Credit Unions? 


At this point, commercial teachers 
may well ask, “What is there specif- 
ically about Credit Unions which 


“Seven teachers get together’’ to organize a Teachers Credit Union 


makes it worth while for us to take 
an interest in them, and to be active 
in sponsoring them?” The answer 
again is very simple. A commercial 
teacher who assumes the initiative in 
organizing a Teachers Credit Union, 
learns a good deal about business or- 
ganization and management. He must 


sell the idea to teacher groups. He 
must interest the right people in de- 
siring to start a Credit Union. He 
must understand business organiza- 
tion in laying a sound foundation for 
the future Credit Union. He gets an 
excellent opportunity to bring to his 
classes actual correspondence which 
must be conducted among a great 
many people to get the organization 
under way. He learns how to con- 
duct meetings and how to get things 
accomplished when dealing with large 
groups of people. He establishes 
contacts with government agencies in 
Washington, and with business men. 
He acquires a knowledge of simple 
banking procedures. His commercial 
law is put to practical use in under- 
standing what the obligations of vari- 
ous people in the organization will be. 
If the organization is once started, 
it is only natural that the commercial 
teacher will become the treasurer or 
general manager. If that is the case, 
his bookkeeping and accounting 
knowledge is put to very definite and 
practical use. He can even use his 
advanced bookkeeping students to 
keep the books under his close super- 
vision. These are but a few of the 
actual business possibilities which the 
organization and management of a 
Credit Union offers to you as a com- 
mercial teacher. 


Opportunities for 
Leadership 

At this stage it may 
be helpful to look into 
the Credit Union 
movement in order to 
further convince com- 
mercial teachers that 
this is a field which is 
crying for their lead- 
ership and in which 
their opportunities are 
unlimited. What is a 
Credit Union? A 
Credit Union is a 
mutual savings and 
loan organization bringing together 
those teachers who on the one hand 
have surplus funds to invest safely 
at a good yield, and on the other 
hand, those who have credit needs 
which generally drive them to finance 
companies who charge exorbitant 
rates. 
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For those who wish to save ands 
develop regular habits of thrift, the 
Credit Union is ideal because a per- 
son may save any amount starting 
from 25 cents a month. His deposits 
are entered in a bank book just the 
same as in a bank, and his money can 
be withdrawn at any time as in a 
bank. The Credit Union is under 
very close federal supervision, and 
constant watch is kept that the funds 
be used only for loans to members. 
The expenses of the Credit Union are 
very low because only the treasurer 
may receive a salary, and usually the 
office of the Credit Union is in the 
school or the home of the treasurer, 
and the operating expenses are there- 
fore very small. As a rule, Teachers’ 
Credit Unions pay dividends of 4 to 
6 per cent a year. Throughout the 
depression while many banks failed, 
not a single Credit Union closed its 
doors. 

On the other hand, for those who 
find it necessary from time to time 
to borrow money in order to meet 
some emergency, or to take a trip 
that you could not otherwise afford, 
or to purchase for cash instead of on 
installments, the Credit Union is also 
an ideal organization. First of all, a 
teacher can borrow from a fund to 
which he is a contributor and from 
an organization of which he is a 
member, instead of dealing with 
finance companies who are interested 
only in the profit accruing to them- 
selves. The maximum interest rate 
which a Credit Union can charge 
is 1 per cent on the unpaid balance. 
This means that when a member 
makes a loan of $100, he receives the 
full amount, and at the end of the 
first month pays back, let us say, 
$10 on the principal and $1 interest 
for the use of $100 for a month. At 
the end of the second month, he pays 
back another $10 and only 90 cents 
interest. The Credit Union may lend 
him money for any period up to two 
years, whereas most banks are not 
that liberal in making loans to the 
average teacher. During the summer 
months most Credit Unions do not 
require payment on loans. A mem- 
ber’s loan is always kept. absolutely 
confidential, and he can feel that 
whenever and wherever he needs a 
loan, all he has to do is to communi- 
cate with the treasurer. 


Method of Organizing 
Credit Unions 


How is a Credit Union organized ? 
Having decided to form a Credit 
Union, let us say under the Federal 
Law passed in 1934, seven teachers 
get together and sign the application 
for a charter and pay the fee of $25 
which will later be returned to them. 
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They can obtain without charge the 
services of a Credit Union organizer 
either by writing to Mr. C. R. Orch- 
ard of the Credit Union Section, 
Washington, D. C., or to the Credit 
Union National Association, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. After the charter 
arrives from Washington, the in- 
corporators cal! an organization meet- 
ing to which all prospective members 
are invited. At this meeting, the 
members elect a Board of Directors 
and other officers who are then re- 
sponsible for managing the organiza- 
tion. Every member has but one vote 
irrespective of his share holdings. 
The directors and officers must meet 
at least once a month and are gov- 
erned very carefully by the provisions 
of the charter. Since the officers are 
also members and have their own 
money invested, they are naturally 
anxious to promote the best interest 
of the group. 

Commercial teachers should there- 
fore take the leadership in acquaint- 
ing all teachers with the very appar- 


Dramatization 





ent advantages which are inherent 
in the Credit Union organization. The 
Credit Union offers a school of ex 
perience in understanding credits, 
thrift, investments and the operation 
of a simple banking system. It af 
fords a thoroughly democratic way 
in which a group of teachers can 
solve their own financial problems t 
their own profit instead of the profit 
of some outside organization. It pro 
vides the average teacher with 
source -of credit at very low rates 
and without any embarrassment 01 
red tape. Since the teacher can be re- 
lieved of financial worry by consoli- 
dating all of his debts through 
friendly agency and pay them off in 
small amounts out of his income, it 
relieves him from the domination o/ 
the “loan” shark. This makes pos- 
sible better teaching through in- 
creased confidence and morale. 
Finally, the Credit Union gives the 
commercial teacher a wide scope for 
the use of his special abilities and 
knowledge. 


in Advertising 


(Continued from page 19) 


4. It covers rough going with the cush- 
ioned prow! of the panther. 


5. Styled for a top-hat affair. 
6. Wanted—A healthy boy by a lonely 
pup. ee : 
7. A Boston chorus of oh’s and ah’s greet 
real Boston-Baked-Beans. _ 
8. Tummy-ache or appendicitis? 
9. Poor little laggard—He tries so hard. 
10. Mary’s big radio chance. 
1922 
Only a fraction of a cent more. 


Reputation. 

New crop almonds. 
This fine sedan at an open car price. 
Good for ten years. 

Write us tonight. 

. Matchless skill. 

Peach pudding. 

. Whole grains. 

. Everybody likes it. 


SOON AU wh 


— 


The dramatization of the 1938 
headline demonstrates clearly the ef- 
fectiveness of its use in advertising. 
The 1938 headlines are more direct 
and simpler to understand. The 
dramatized features, not only in the 
headlines, but in the illustrations and 
copy, appear in combination or singly. 
The dramatized headlines appeal to 
the emotions and make use of sug- 
gestion and reason. 

If you will compare the following 
current headlines with those of 1922, 
you will see that the current headlines, 
all of them dramatizations, draw 
greater attention, interest, conviction 
and response to the idea and product : 

Music with mileage (radio) 

Take the world with you (radio) 

Motor fog (automobile fuel) 

Drive today . . . tomorrow’s way 

(automobile) 
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Dramatization in advertising has 
become so important that textbooks 
are devoting more and more space to 
it. Its use in advertising implies dan- 
gers as well as benefits. The greatest 
danger is the probable lessening of 
belief and conviction in the adver- 
tisement. If dramatization in an ad- 
vertisement is too apparent to the 
reader and does not include complete 
proof of the point being stressed- 
then dramatization is likely to fail. 

And yet, it is dramatization that 
makes dull and prosaic facts seem 
interesting and colorful. Dramatiza- 
tion enlivens situations, facts, and 
ideas. It gives life to otherwise dull 
material. It presents an emotional ap- 
peal which is often lacking in un- 
dramatized advertisements. It creates 
interest where commonplace methods 
fail. It is the natural outcome of the 
tempo of the age where the radio, the 
movies, the picture magazine and the 
training of the primary schools have 
taught us to think in dramatic terms. 

Dramatization, human interest and 
showmanship overlap, but dramatiza- 
tion is broader than the other two 
and frequently permits the advertiser 
to present his message in terms of 
the consumer’s wants. By means of 
dramatization the advertiser is often 
enabled to express his message vivid- 
ly, with action. Dramatization is the 
outstanding advance in advertising 
and has become almost universal in 
the last fifteen years. 
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Selected Motion Pictures, Y.M.C.A. Mo- 
tion Picture Bureau, 347 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 

Sources of Visual Aids and Equipment 
for Instructional Use in Schools, Gov- 
ae Printing Office, Washington, 

Retailing 

Bedell, C., — Keys to Retail Profits, 
McGraw-H 

Bloomfield, D. Trends in Retail Distri- 
bution, Wilson. 

Brisco, N. A. and Wingate, J. W., Buy- 
ing for Retail Stores, Piertice- Ha"l 

Derby, W. O., Store Management for 
Profit, Harpers. 

Daubman, J. R. and Whitaker, J. R., 
Organization of Department Stores, 


iley. 
Emmet, B., Department Stores, Stanford 
U 


Filene, E. A., Model Stock Plan, Mc- 
Graw-Hill. 

Godley, E. A. and Kaylin, A., Control of 
Retail Store Operations, Ronald. 

Koch, W. E., Methods of Retail Man- ~ 
agement, McGraw-Hill. 


Maynard, H. H., Dameron, K. and Sieg- | 


ier, C.J, Retail Marketing and Mer- 
chandising, Ginn. 


Mazur, P. M., Principles of Organization \/ 


Applied to Modern Retailing, Harpers. 
McNair, M. P., Cragg, C. I., and Teele, 


Collins, K., Retail Selling and the New 
Order, Greenberg. 

Eager, G. T., Dollar Makers, Greenberg. 

Dahl, J. O., Selling Public Hospitality, 
Harpers. 

Dameron, Kenneth, Men’s Wear Mer- 
chandising, Ronald. 

= C. H., Modern Selling, Prentice- 

all. 

Frederick, J. G., Selling by Telephone, 
Business Bourse. 

Gauss, C. A., Wightman, L. I., and Bates, 
H. A., Salesmanship and Advertising, 
American Technical Society, Chicago. 

Ivey, P. W., Getting Results in Selling, 
Macmillan. 

Klein, J., J Am a Salesman, Harpers. 

Miler, J. W., Cases in Salesmanship, 
South-Western. 

Nixon, H. K., Principles of Selling, Mc- 
Graw-Hill. 

Osborne, D. R., Self Management in Sell- 
ing, Harpers 

Reid, H. E., 
Carnahan. 

Reich, Edward, Selling to the Consumer, 
American Book. 

Young, V., Go-Giver, Bobbs-Merrill. 


Secondary School Textbooks 


Brewster, A. J. & Palmer, H. H., Intro- 
duction to Advertising, McGraw-Hill. 

Brisco, Norris, Griffith, G., and Robinson, 
O. P., Store Salesmanship, Prentice- 
Hall. 

Brisco, Norris, Store Management, Pren- 
tice-Hall. 

Converse, Paul D., Essentials of Distri- 
bution, Prentice-Hall. 

Ely, John T. and Starch, Daniel, Sales- 
— for Everybody, Gregg. 

Hawley, R. & Zabin, B., ieiiind- 
ing Adi -ertising, Gregg. 


Salesmanship, Lyons and 


Leigh, Ruth, Elements of Retailing, Ap- 
pleton-Century. 

en H. H., Dameron, K., and S 
ler, C.4:, Retail Marketing and M 4 
chandising, Ginn. 

Norton, H., Retail Selling, Ginn. 

Nystrom, Paul, Elements of Retail S-ll- 
ing, Ronald. 

Reich, Edward, Selling to the Consumor, 
American Book. 

Reich, Edward and Siegler, C. J., Con- 
sumér Goods, American Book. 

Richert, G. Henry, Retailing, Gregg. 

Rowse, Edward J. and Fish, Louis, |, 
Fundamentals of Advertising, Sou h- 
Western. 

Walters, R. G., Fundamentals of Sell: 
South-Western. 

Walters, R. G., and Rowse, E. J., Fun: 
mentals of Retatling, South-Western 


=) 


Textiles 


Denny, Grace G., Fabrics and How ! 
Know Them, Lippincott. 

Dooley, William H., Textiles, Heath. 

Dyer, Elizabeth, Textile Fabrics, Doub e- 
day, Page. 

Hess, Katherine, P., Textile Fibers ad 
Their Use, Lippincott. 

Jacobsen, Eda A., and McCullough, 
E,, Fundamentals of Textiles—A Wor >- 
book, Wiley. 

Johnson, George H., Textile Fabri 
Harper. 

McGowan, Ellen A., and Waite, C. 
Textiles and Clothing, Macmillan. 
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Matthews, Joseph M., Textile Fibers, 
Wiley. 

Small, Cassie P., How to Know Textiles 
Ginn. 


Woolman, Mary S. and McGowan, EF. A., 
Textiles, Macmil'an. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF STATE AND CITY COURSES 


(Continued from page 20) 


Supplementary List 


+ State of Iowa Department of Public In- | 


struction, Des Moines, lowa: Report of 
the Meeting on Standards for Teachers 
of Commercial Subjects, January, 1938. 
(Mimeographed Material). 

State of Ohio Department of Education, 
Columbus, Ohio: Commercial Studies; 
Reprint from the 1937 Edition of the 
Ohio High School Standards. 

State of New Hampshire Board of Educa- 
tion, Concord, New Hampshire: Pro- 
gram of Studies Grades IX to XII Part 
VII Practical Arts Commerce, 1932. 


oe Problems in Retailing, McGraw- , State of West Virginia Department of 


Hill. 

Nystrom, Paul H., Economics of Retail- \ 
ing, Ronald. 

Nystrom, Paul H., Retail Store Opera- 
tion, Ronald. 

Robinson, O. Pard and Brisco, N. B., Re- 
tail Store Organization and Manage- 
ment, Prentice-Hall. 

Schacter, H. W., Profitable Department 
Store Management, Harpers. 

Wingate, J. W., Manual mf Retail Terms, 
Prentice-Hall. 


Wingate, J. W. and Schaller, E. O, 
Problems in Retail Merchandising 
Prentice-Hall. 

Salesmanship 


Barnhart, W. L., Practical Salesmanship, 
Ronald. 

Bartlett, J. T. and Reed, C. M., Credit 
Department Salesmanship, Harpers. 
Carnegie, Dale, How To Win Friends and 
Influence People, Simon and Schuster. 
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Education, Charleston, West Virginia: 
Program of Study for Individual Needs, 
1937. (Industrial Arts, Home _ Eco- 
nomics, Commerce, Physical Education, 
Health, Music, Art). 


» State of South Carolina Department of 
Education, Columbia, South Carolina: 
High School Course of Study—Com- 
mercial Subjects, 1937. 

State of Pennsylvania Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsy!- 
vania: 

». 1. Organization and Administration 0} 

“ Commercial Education in Secondary 

Schools, 1937. (Bulletin 102) 

2. Course of Study in Shorthand for 
High Schools, 1932. (Bulletin 66) 

3. Course of Study in Typewriting for 

J — High Schools, 1933. (Bulletin 

6 

State of New York Education Department, 
Albany, New York: 

“7 1. Secretarial Practice Syllabus, 1935. 


py 2 Syllabus in Commercial Subjects, 
Commercial Arithmetic, Economic 
Geography 1 and 2, 1931. 
6 


American Education Week 


The general theme of American Edu- 
cation Week, November 5 to November 
11, inclusive, is “Education for the 
American Way of Life.” The program 
for the week is as follows: 

Sunday, Nov, 5; The Place of Relig- 
ion in our Democracy. 

Monday, Nov. 6: Education for Self- 
Realization. 

Tuesday, Nov, 7: Education for Hu- 
man Relationships. 

Wednesday, Nov. 
Economic Efficiency. 


8: Education for 


Thursday, Nov. 
Responsibility. 

Friday, Nov. 
of Learning. 

Saturday, Nov. 11; Education for free- 
dom. 


9: Education for Civic 


10; Cultivating the Love 


Various materials are available from 
the National Education Association. An 
order blank will be sent by the Associa- 
tion on request. The N.E.A.’s address 
: _ Sixteenth Street, Washington, 
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National Clerical Ability Tests 


by Lester H. Brigham 


Chairman of Joint Committee on Tests 
American Optical Company, Southbridge, Massachusetts 


While the exact dates for the National 
Clerical Ability Tests have not yet been 
definitely decided upon, it is likely that 
they will be given about May 26, 1940. 
This seems a long way off, but now is 
the time to plan to take advantage of this 
excellent service to those who would 
measure the results of their teaching vo- 
cational subjects this year, and who want 
to place their graduates to the best ad- 
vantage next June. 

My three years of contact with this 
testing program, including the administra- 
tion of the tests in one of the test centers 
last May, convinces me of the very great 
importance of this attempt to establish 
more acceptable standards for clerical 
service and to improve training programs 
which prepare for office positions. 

The educational committee of the Na- 
tional Office Management Association has 
been enlarged to include a representative 
of each local chapter, which means that 
there will be increased interest in these 


clerical tests in cities throughout the 
country. These N.O.M.A. committee 
members function as members of the 


Joint Committee on Tests which is re- 
sponsible for the testing program. 

It should be added that the group of 
educators on the Joint Committee is being 
enlarged through the appointment of an 
educator in every city where there is a 
local chapter of the N.O.M.A. if there is 
not already an educational representative 
from that city on the committee, 

The potentialities of the teamwork 
which may be expected of each pair of 
local committee members—an office man- 
ager and a business educator—are tre- 
mendous. For the first time it will be 
easy to establish a working arrangement 
between employer and trainer of_ office 
help which should insure to the former 
better-trained office help and to the latter 
more satisfactory placements of its 
trainees. 

As one of the criteria for judging the 
fitness of graduates for office work is an 
appraisal of personality traits, it is vitally 
important that teachers who are consider- 
ing these tests for their best students next 
May shall begin now to stimulate interest 
in personality development by securing 
for each such student a Personality Rat- 
ing Schedule and begin to use it now to 
insure its maximal value in the final score 
for the student next May. The cost is 
only 2c per pupil. These Personality 
Rating Schedules may be ordered from 
the Joint Committee on Tests, Lawrence 


Hall, Cambridge, Massachusetts. Only 
50c for 25, with instructions for using 
them. Many teachers are using these 


schedules for all of their pupils; even 
those who may not do well enough to be 
enrolled for vocational tests. No more 
effective way of developing personality, 
as well as measuring it, has been discov- 
ered. But the more weeks the Schedule 
is used the better the results; so order 
now for all your advanced students, and 
decide later which ones to enroll for the 
tests. 

I urge this step because, as an employer 
of office help, I know the importance of 
personality in any job which forces peo- 
ple to work in close association with one 
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another. Make no mistake about _ this. 
Resolve now to do all you can to bring 
out the best in your pupils and to focus 
their attention on the necessity for “put- 
ting the best foot forward” at all times. 
Based on our experience with these 
tests we expect soon to issue a bulletin 
in which will be given full information 
about this permanent national testing pro- 
gram and how best to prepare students 
to meet its requirements and thus demon- 
strate their readiness for office work of 
the kind for which they have been 
trained. Pending the publication of this 
bulletin one may get a good idea as to 
the nature of the program from a printed 
leaflet that may be had free by addressing 


the Joint Committee on Tests at the ad- 
dress given above. 

Sample sets of the tests are available 
at a nominal charge of $1.55 for the set, 


including vocational bookkeeping, steno- 


graphic, typing, filing, machine transcrib- 
ing, and machine calculating tests. Also a 
“fundamentals” test covering spelling, 


choice of words, plurals, sentence struc- 
ture, business information, and arithme- 
tic. For each test there is a set of in- 
structions for administering and rating it. 
All for $1.55, prepaid. 

Any single test may be had in quantity 
for class experimentation. If interested 
ask the Committee for price list on these 
separate tests. 

No progressive teacher will want to 
miss this opportunity to assist his stu- 
dents to win the Committee’s certificate 
of proficiency. No employer of office 
help will want to miss getting holders of 
these certificates when he knows of their 
availability in his community. 

For intormation about the tests and 
how to go about it to bring the tests to 
your locality write the Joint Committee 
on Tests, Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


United States Typing Team Outspeeds Canadians 


The United States National Typing 
Team outwrote Canada, both outwrote 
William Shakespeare and new _ records 


for long-distance key-tapping were set in 
the two-week non-stop International Type- 
writing Marathon which ended with the 
close of the Canadian National Exhibi- 


tion in Toronto, Ontario, on Septem- 
ber 9. 
Twelve “average” American typists, 


pounding a single typewriter in an endless 
day-and-night relay, put down 1,664,998 

words on 7,531 sheets of legal-size paper 
during the Marathon’s thirteen and one- 
half days while their Canadian  op- 
ponents, similarly taking turns at a sec- 
ond machine, used 7,291 sheets for 1,624,- 
964 words. Both teams transcribed about 
one and two-thirds times in 324 hours 
the 945,843 words in a 1,052-page volume 
containing the 37 plays, 5 poems and 154 
sonnets it took Shakespeare a lifetime to 
write. 

Staged as a sporting test of the relative 
speed, accuracy and endurance of United 
States and Canadian typists, with only 
trophies as prizes, the Marathon demon- 
strated that there is little to choose be- 
tween them. For while the Yankees out- 
sped the Canadians by the apparently con- 
vincing margin of 40,034 words, the Ca- 
nadians were 4,368 words more accurate 
and their “net” score consequently only 
35,666 words behind the touch-system in- 
vaders from across the border. 

When divided by the 19,440 minutes 
which each team typed, this figure reveals 
that the Americans were in fact less than 
two words per minute faster than the 
Canadians. American errors totaled 68,- 
755 to the Canadians’ 64,387, giving the 
Americans a net score of 1,596,243 words 
and the Canadians 1,560,577. Thus the 
former averaged 82.1 words per minute 
and the Canadians 80.2. 

Together, the teams turned out gross 
words totaling 3,289,962 and aggregated 
approximately 16,449,810 key strokes. Be- 
cause the rules required that they tran- 
scribe the Shakespearean writings line for 
line as printed in the book, more numer- 
ous carriage-returns were necessary, av- 
eraging 37 per page and totaling 548,414 
times. 





Star of the competition, for which the 
Canadian National Exhibition has put up 
a perennial trophy, was Mrs. Lee 
Fairbrother, of La Jolla, California, repre- 
senting San Diego on the United States 
team, of which she was elected captain. 
Mrs. Fairbrother’s Marathon score was 
162,433 gross words and 3,037 errors for 
a net score of 159,396. On September 
7th, she pounded out in a single quarter- 


hour 1,654 words with only 35 errors, 
giving her a net score of 1,619 words 
or a per-minute average of 107.9. In 


terms of copy less difficult than Shakes- 
peare Marathon officials estimated her 
speed for this period as close to 135 words 
per minute. 

Outstanding performer on the Canadian 
National Typing Team was Patricia Joan 
White, of Vancouver, who grossed 155,- 
280 in her 27 hours at the keyboard with 


3,371 errors and a net score of 151,409 
words. With Mrs. Fairbrother, Mrs. 
White won a trip to the New York 


World’s Fair for turning in the best score 
for the Canadians. 

[he twelve members of either team 
were chosen by elimination contests con- 
ducted during the summer in a dozen 
widely scattered cities in the United 
States and a dozen in Canada. 

* 
The Rubber Stamp Letter 
Gentlemen: 
We beg to advise you, and wish to state 
That yours has arrived of recent date. 
We have it before us, its contents noted ; 
Herewith enclosed are the prices quoted. 


Attached you will find, as per your 
request, 

The sample you wanted; and we would 
suggest 


Regarding the matter and due to the fact 
That up to this moment your order we’ve 
lacked, 
We hope you will not delay it unduly, 
And we beg to remain, 
Yours very truly 


From Smooth Sailing Letters, by L. E. Frailey 
Published by Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
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Conducted by 


Clifford Ettinger 


Haaren High School 
New York City 





The Committee on Motion Pictures in Business Education of Alpha Chapter of Delta 
Pi Epsilon, national honorary graduate fraternity in business education, presents the 
second of the group evaluations of typewriting instructional films as part of its general 


evaluation of business education films. 





World Champion Typist 
Albert Tangora In Action 


One Reel, lomm. Silent 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
2 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Sale $25.00 
Rental Free* 
Running Time: 12-15 minutes 


Summary 


The first shot is a picture of the type- 
writer manufactured by the company spon- 
soring the film. Next Mr. Tangora in seat- 
ing himself at the machine gives a dem- 
onstration of correct posture and the prop- 
er position of the arms. The proper posi- 
tion for the placement of the copy is then 
shown. The proper rhythm at thirty-five 
words per minute is demonstrated in nor- 
mal and slow motion. Closeups of finger 
stroking are shown at thirty-five words 
per minute and then the pace is stepped 
up to an almost unbelievable speed of one 
hundred forty words per minute. Rhythm 
at various speeds per minute is demon- 
strated, rhythm at 40-60-80-140 W.P.M. 
At this point there are some excellent 
closeups of rapid action. Finger elevation 
in regular and slow motion is carefully 
analyzed at one hundred words per minute 
to show steadiness of the arm and the 
level position of the wrist. Considerable 
footage is devoted to the use of the car- 
riage return. Next are excellent shots 
showing the position of the eyes and head. 
Mr. Tangora then demonstrates the 
method by which he removes and inserts 
paper within one fifth of a second. A 
quick method of turning pages of copy is 
next demonstrated by repetition and the 
action of the film is concluded with 
special emphasis on Posture—Action— 
Rhythm all of which are flawlessly dem- 
onstrated by Mr. Tangora. The picture 
ends with a closeup of the typewriter 
manufactured by the sponsor of the film. 


Evaluation 


The aim of this film is to show a cham- 
pion typist in action. It also sets up cor- 
rect typing ideals and should prove inspir- 
ing and stimulating to typing students. 


*Free distribution is made possible by the 
consent of the producer and owner of the film, 
Mr. J. Ray Stine, principal of Central High 
School, Akron, Ohio. 
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Several of the judges felt that the film 
might be shown in any grade but since it 
deals with speed typing that it would 
have only a motivating rather than a skill 
building value in the first term. One judge 
believed that the film would have value 
only in advanced classes where the aim 
was to build speed. She believed that the 
film depicted speed so unattainable for be- 
ginners that it might tend to discourage 
them, The vocabulary used in the motion 
picture was considered satisfactory but 
since the explanations were very scarce 
and incomplete, the film, in order to be 
completely understood will require supple- 
mentary teacher comments. Whether this 
film has a place in beginning typing was 
questioned by one judge but all were 
agreed that the film would have value in 
speed classes. Alternative methods sug- 
gested were demonstration by the teacher 
in spite of the fact that it was made clear 
that no teacher would have the same de- 
gree of skill that was represented in the 
picture. Another alternative suggested 
was the actual visit to the school of highly 
skilled operators for demonstration pur- 
poses. Other criticisms were that “the 
film would be good for an assembly pro- 
gram but that it was too advanced for 
teaching purposes”. Generally it was 
thought that the film would set up in 
the minds of the students excellent ideals 
of workmanship and first class standards 
of typing. Another criticism is that rhythm 
demonstrations should be accompanied by 
sound. Some of the student outcomes ex- 
pected were “an increase in accuracy”; 
“increase in speed” ; “better posture” ; “bet- 
ter stroking form”, “eyes kept on copy”; 
“paper quickly removed”; “ideal stand- 
ards in student’s work”; “fingers kept on 
home keys”. In conclusion, this is a sat- 
isfactory film for presenting to a group 
of students glimpses of a typing champion 
in action. 





Teaching Beginners How To 
Typewrite 


One Reel, l6mm. Silent 


Cinelab, Inc. 
33 West 60 Street 
New York City 


Sale $25.00 
Rental $2.50 


Running Time: 12-15 minutes 
Summary 


Correct methods of inserting paper ino 
the machine and setting margin and tabi- 
lator stops are shown. The correct sittin; 
position, manner of watching copy ai 
using the paper release lever makes up tl 
second section of the film. In section thr 
the operator clearly indicates incorre 
practice: chewing gum, sitting with fe 
off the ground and legs twisted arou 
one another, with wrong methods « 
watching her fingers, the use of unnece-- 
sary finger and arm motions. This pr: - 
sents very dramatically an easily remen - 
bered lesson in what not to do in a way 
that most teachers would not be able to 
duplicate. 

The film then goes on to show correct 
stroking technique by showing the writir 
of the words s-h-a-l-] and g-l-a-d, the sen- 
tence writing is shown and finally 1: 
strokes a minute. Technique is then ar- 
alyzed by showing the location of the basic 
position and the return to it, the shiftin: 
of the carriage and by closeups of ind 
vidual finger drills. Progress is shown b 
depicting writing on the letter recognition, 
word and sustained writing levels. The: 
are some good slow motion analyses o 
correct writing and the picture ends b 
showing writing at different rates of spee 
up to one hundred words per minute. 


—I7Q 
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Evaluation 


The aim of the film was stated to le 
the improvement of technique by showing 
correct and incorrect methods of skil 
formation in typing. All evaluators felt 
that the aim was accomplished. It was 
generally believed that the film should be 
used in beginning typing at strategic points 
during the first year. One judge with fif 
teen years’ experience believes that the 
film can be used in any grade of typing. 
The film was stated to be accurate and 
suitable for ninth or tenth year students 
with respect to vocabulary and explana- 
tions. More explanations, however, woul( 
be helpful at certain points. One evaluator 
stated that the topics covered in the film 
could be presented better by the textbook 
and by teacher demonstration but that the 
film was excellent for emphasizing and 
supplementing other instruction. The film 
is not as clear and detailed as it might 
be but it can be integrated easily with the 
curriculum and it stimulates worth-while 
discussion. From a technical standpoint, 
the sharpness and clarity of the images 
should be rated no better than fair because 
of the comparatively poor lighting. 

Student outcomes expected as a result 
of viewing the film were stated to be, “bet- 
ter posture and typing habits”, “definite at- 
tempts to follow accepted form”, “smooth- 
er operation”, “a desire to improve posi- 
tion and speed”, “elimination of wasteful 
motions in typing”, “incentive to improve”, 
and “revived interest in advanced classes.” 
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Research Bureau for Retail Training 


Under the direction of Bishop Brown, 
Director of the Research Bureau for Re- 
tail Training, University of Pittsburgh, 
and Acting Chief, Bureau of Business 
Education, State of Pennsylvania, a series 
of Merchandise Facts Booklets have been 
written and published. The price is 1 nom- 
inal—10 cents. Here are the names 
Men’s Hosiery 
Men’s Shirts 
Men’s Pajamas 
Men’s Gloves 


Women’s Hosiery 
Women’s Gloves 
Handkerchiefs 
Neckwear and Scarfs 


Lingerie Men's Ties 
Nesianees and House- Games 

coats Electrical Toys 
Costume Jewelry Wheel Toys 
Handbags Dolls 

Silverware How To Sell Toys 
Decorative Linens Infant’s Wear 
Lamps Facts About Rayon 


China and Earthenware Sell Successfully 


Glassware 
How To Sell Men’s Furnishings 
Blouses, Sweaters, and Skirts 
The Research Bureau publishes an ex- 
cellent text for sales employee training— 
The Technique of Selling. The price is 
nominal. 
ae 


Unemployment Study of 600 
Women Made 


\ study of 600 of the 12,500 non-family 
women on relief in Chicago (their indus- 
trial and economic backgrounds, the causes 
of their being on relief, and their employ- 
ability) was made by the Women’s Bu- 
reau in cooperation with the Chicago Re- 
lief Administration and the School of 
Social Service Administration of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The results have been 
published as Women’s Bureau Bulletin 
No. 158, Unattached Women. on Relief in 
Chicago, 1937, (price 15 cents) 


Ellsworth Report Praised 


Authorities in the field of distributive 
education are reported to be reading with 
high praise Dart Ellsworth’s report of his 
activities last year. The report is said to 
be one of the best on distributive occu- 
pational problems, with much material in 
it for the guidance of supervisors. It is 
easy to read, its 35 pages having been con- 
veniently bound. Free copies are available 
from Dart Ellsworth, Supervisor Dis- 
tributive Occupations, Pittsburgh Public 
Schools, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Education in Italy 


James F. Abel, chief of the Compara- 
tive Education Division in the Office of 
Education, recently returned from Europe 
where he studied educational conditions 
in Italy, Egypt, Palestine, Greece, Syria, 
Switzerland, France, Belgium, and Eng- 
land. He gave an interesting illustrated 
talk to the Office staff on education in 
Italy, and he has begun preparation of 
a written report on education in Italy that 
later will be published as an Office of 
Education bulletin. 
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Bureau of Commerce Aids 


In its publication, Domestic Commerce, 
issued on the 10th, 20th and 30th of each 
month, the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce is making available to the 
distributive education field information 
gathered from many and varied sources 
con new research projects in the field of 
marketing. The information published 
consists of the gist of statements by lead- 
ers in Government and in industry, to- 
gether with reviews of new beoks and 
significant magazine articles and lists of 
new studies and statistical surveys. The 
subscription rate, thirty-six issues and 
semi-annual index, is $1 a year (foreign 
$2) in advance. Further information as 
to rates for multiple subscriptions for 
schools and business organizations may 
be secured by writing to the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


* 
Facts on American Education 


There are approximately 276,500 pub- 
lic and private schools and colleges in the 
United States. Fulltime day schools in 
1936 enrolled 30,587,000 persons, of which 
22,770,000 were in elementary schools, 6,- 
435,000 in secondary schools, and 1,208,000 
in higher education institutions. Of the 
1,073,000 teachers in 1936, 266,000 were 
men. 3.32 percent of the nation’s adults 
are college graduates; 15.1 per cent of the 
adults including the college graduates, are 
high school graduates. These and other 
facts are included in the Statistical Sum- 
mary of Education, which is available 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
PG, tor -10e 

° 


Cost of Education 


The Oklahoma Teacher reports: “An 
interesting compilation of figures by 
James Nevins, county superintendent of 
Okmulgee County, tends to show that the 
per capita cost of education on the aver- 
age daily attendance basis of consolidated 
and larger schools having 4 years of high 
school and furnishing transportation is 
somewhat less than it is in the one-room 
school with small attendance and no 
transportation. The average annual per 
capita cost in the two- and three-room 
schools without high schools or transpor- 
tation is $72.14, while in the larger schools 
which furnish transportation and_high- 
school privileges it is $64.07.” 

® 


Fair Exhibits 


Both the New York World’s Fair Com- 
mission and the Golden Gate Internation- 
al Exposition Commission recently called 
upon the United States Office of Educa- 
tion to assist their representatives in plan- 
ning the educational exhibits now being 
shown at the two fairs. The exhibits 
which have been developed are on display 
in the Federal Government buildings at 
the New York and San Francisco expo- 
sitions. 














Training for Insurance Selling 


In Grand Forks and Fargo, North Da- 
kota, classes have been conducted this 
year for insurance salesmen. The in- 
structor in Grand Forks is a Professor of 
Insurance at the University of North 
Dakota. A former actuary and present 
insurance salesman instructs the class in 
Fargo. 

In both of these classes the instruction- 
al material used is that prepared by the 
American College of Life Underwriters, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. The organi- 
zation of this institution was encouraged 
= the principal insurance companies in 

he United States and its purpose is both 
to heip educate and certificate workers in 
the insurance field. 

Further information regarding the serv- 
ices rendered by the College of Life Un- 
derwriters, may be obtained from the 
Office in Philadelphia. 

& 
Retail Selling High School in 
Cincinnati 

Mimeographed material describing his 
Retail Selling High School has been pre- 
pared by J. F. Arundel, Director of Voca- 


tional Education, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cincinnati, Mr. Arundel states, began 
its cooperative part-time retail training 


program in 1909, and at present the Retail 
Selling High School has ten qualified 
teachers and a principal. The building is 
located near the shopping district and is 
used exclusively for retail training classes. 

Persons interested in this work may 
secure more detailed information by writ- 
ing to Mr. Arundel, Board of Education 
3uilding, 216 East Ninth Street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

* 


Grocery Business Bulletin 


A limited number of free copies of Vo- 
cational Education Bulletin No. 198, Con- 
ference Topics for Those Engaged in the 
Retail Grocery Business, are available to 
State personnel, and may be secured by 
writing to the Regional Agent for Dis- 
tributive Education of your region. 


@ 
job Analyses Printed 


G. A. Glyer has job analyses available 
in printed form for various distributive 
occupations. He will send sample of these 
on request at his office in Delaware. 


e 
McNutt Greets Staff 


Shortly after reorganization became ef- 
fective, grouping the Office of Education 
with the several other agencies in the new 
Federal Security Agency, the personnel 
of the Office met in special session in the 
Interior Department’s auditorium. There 
officially to greet Office of Education staff 
members for the first time was Paul V. 
McNutt, appointed by the President to be 
Administrator of the new Federal Se- 
curity Agency. 
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Boston University Gets ‘ 


New Building 


A dedicatory meeting of Boston Uni- 
versity’s new Charles Hayden Memorial 
Building of the College of Business Ad- 
ministration on October 7 was presided 
over by Atlee L. Percy, chairman of 
the division of commercial education of 
the University. Addresses were given by 
Walter F. Downey, Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation of Massachusetts, and Peter L. 
Agnew, New York University School of 
Education, president of the Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers Association. 

The new building is of modern Gothic 
design and follows the theme of St. 





Central Windows of 
Charles Hayden Memorial 


Botolph’s tower, in Boston, England, a 
relief of which appears over the center 
door of three bronze doorways at the 
main entrance. It has thirty-six class- 
rooms, on four floors, many of which 
are furnished to accommodate special 
types of classes. 

The assembly hall projects behind the 
main building and has a seating capac- 
ity of 1,500 persons. The library is 
capable of housing a huge collection of 
business and standard reference books 
of every description. 

The facilities for teaching journalism 
include a laboratory furnished with a 
newspaper copy desk, a special library, and 
a printing laboratory to be used by both 
journalism and advertising students. 


Occupational Index Advisory Board 


John W. Studebaker, United States 
Commissioner of Education, Alexander J. 
Stoddard, Superintendent of Schools, 
Denver, Colorado, and Chairman of the 
Educational Policies Commission, and 
Carl Milam, Secretary of the American 
Library Association, constitute the Ad- 
visory Board of the Occupational Index, 
which is prepared and _ distributed 
monthly by the National Occupational 
Conference, New York. 

The Index is a continuous bibliography 
of books, pamphlets, and periodical refer- 
ences containing information helpful to 
young persons in choosing an occupation. 
Persons interested in such material may 
obtain a free sample copy by writing to 
National Occupational Conference, 551 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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TYPEWRITER EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH BUREAU 
MONTHLY TESTS 


As a free service to schools the Typewriter Educational Research Bureau publishes 
and distributes a typing test for each month from October to May inclusive, with copy 
tests and production tests in alternation. 

A test manual containing instructions for administering and scoring these tests has 
been sent to each of the more than 20,000 schools to. which the tests are sent. 

Tests for October, November, December, and January were sent to schools ‘ep- 
tember 15, with the week in which each is to be given clearly indicated both in the ‘est 
manual and on the tests themselves. 

To enable teachers to compare their results with those of others a table of res ilts 
obtained by a group of cooperating teachers, who report monthly, will be publishec in 
this JournaL. Results on each test will be published in the issue of this magazine ‘or 
the month following the one in which the test is given. 

Since, by experience, it has been found that the great majority of schools tech 
typing five 40- to 45-minute periods daily through grades eleven and twelve or ten 
eleven, or 60-minute periods daily through grades eleven and twelve, it has been (e- 
cided to publish tables for these categories only. If others are desired, teachers sho :ld 
write the Bureau at 100 East 42nd Street, New York City. 

Tables for results of the tests for March, April, May, and June of last school 
year are given below and on the following page. 


RESULTS FOR ROUGH DRAFT TEST 
VOLUME V - MARCH 1939 ~- NUMBER 7 
This was a test of the student’s ability to type material containing many errors «nd 
corrections. It was to be copied with all indicated changes made. Otherwise, it \ as 
much like a straight-copy test. 








Periods a Week 















































aS Scores 
Grade Last Present Length Number - 
Tested Year Year of Period of Testees Modal Average Ran ze 
TABLE 1 
11 5 5 40-45 min. 2430 28 26.7 0. 
TABLE 2 
12 5 5 40-45 min. 629 27 30.1 0-¢ 
TABLE 3 
10 5 5 45-50 min. “7 32.2 22-4 
11 4 4 50 min. 117 23 26.1 15-4 
11 4 os 60 min. 32 38 34.9 23-4 
11 5 5 50 min. 143 31, 32 30.6 8-5 
11 5 5 60 min. 22 18, 31 25.9 12-5 
12 4 4 60 min. 32 23, 29 25.5 19-3 
12 5 5 60 min. 288 26 26.3 0-5; 
12 5 5 50-55 min. 264 29 26.9 5-61 
TABLE 4 
Periods a Week 
Scores 
Grade First Last Present Length Number 
Tested Year Year Year of Period of Testees Modal Average Range 
12 4 4 5 45 min. 91 33 32.4 18-55 
12 5 5 5 40-45 min. 52 33 29.3 0-46 








* Score not given where number of testees is small. 


RESULTS FOR STRAIGHT-COPY TEST 
VOLUME V - APRIL 1939 - NUMBER 8 
This was a fifteen-minute copying test. Testees were required to proof-read their 
work and correct all correctible errors discovered. 

















Periods a Week 


























Pane hid SER Scores 
Grade Last Present Length Number 
Tested Year Year of Period of Testees Modal Average Range 
TABLE 1 
11 5 5 40-45 min. 2397 31 30.6 0-65 
TABLE 2 
12 § 5 40-45 min. 627 34 33.2 0-60 
TABLE 3 
10 5 5 45-50 min. 9 4 41.9 33-50 
11 4 4 50 min. 222 32 30.1 18-48 
11 4 4 60 min. 33 33 38.9 30-53 
11 5 § 50 min. 147 41 37.8 21-57 
11 5 5 60 min. 22 27 29.1 11-56 
12 5 5 50-55 min. 218 31, 32 32.0 0-67 
12 5 5 60 min. 288 32 31.3 5-59 








* Score not given where number of testees is small. 


(Continued on page 29) 
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RESULTS FOR STRAIGHT - COPY TEST 
VOLUME V - APRIL 1939 - NUMBER 8 


(Continued from page 28) 


TABLE 4 

















Scores 
Length Number : 
of Period of Testees Modal Average 
45 min. 87 36 37.6 








RESULTS FOR MANUSCRIPT WRITING TEST 


- MAY 1939 - NUMBER 9 


This test differed from ordinary copy matter only in that it was longer and there 
were main headings, sub-headings, side-headings, more capitals, outline classifications, 
parentheses, and much more punctuation. 
Short outline of a manuscript, (3) Short manuscript with headings. 


It included (1) Brief conversation, (2) 
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Scores 
Length Number 
of Period of Testees Modal Average 
TABLE 1 
40-45 min. 1698 42 65.0 
TABLE 2 
40-45 min. 761 75 73.4 
TABLE 3 
45-50 min. 8 al 79.7 
50 min. 127 70 73.8 
50 min. 145 100 78.9 
60 min. 33 98 90.7 
_. 60 min. 32 66, 76 67.3 
50-55 min. 79 59, 83, 87.6 
109 
60 min. 272 63 69.2 
TABLE 4 
Scores 
Length Number 
of Period of Testees Modal Average 
45 min. 89 94 75.2 








* Score not given where number of testees is small. 


RESULTS FOR COMPREHENSIVE VOCATIONAL TEST 


- JUNE 1939 - Number 10 


‘This was a test of the pupil’s ability to type business papers and forms. 
lowing items were included: (1) Contract of Sale, (2) Balance Sheet, (3) Letter 
Ordering Goods, (4) Inventory, (5) Notice Blank. 
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Scores 
Length Number 
of Period of Testees Modal Average 
TABLE 1 
40-45 min. 2223 56 67.5 
TABLE 2 
40-45 min. 594 72 75.2 
TABLE 3 
45-50 min 11 o 83.6 31-122 
50 min 122 94 78.4 40-125 
50 min 147 56 73.0 18-123 
60 min 33 100 101.1 74-127 
60 min. 34 50 61.2 33-87 
50-55 min 7 72 81.6 28-124 
60 min. 216 91 98.4 0-200 
TABLE 4 
Scores 
Length Number 
of Period of Testees Modal Average 
45 min. 84 85, 94 82.6 








* Score not given where number of testees is small. 
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Fentons Purchase Building 


The American Institute of Business has 
purchased the four-story building at the 
corner of Tenth and Grand in down- 
town Des Moines, known as the A.I.B. 
Building, according to E. O. Fenton, 
director of the school. 

The building is a four-story brick 
structure and is ideally arranged for 
school purposes. It is fireproof and 
soundproof. The A.I.B. has occupied 
this building on a rental basis for the 
last four years. Plans are under way 
for the addition of a fifth floor to be 
added next year and used as a recrea- 
tional center for the students. 





The American Institute of Commerce 
in Davenport, a companion school to the 
American Institute of Business in Des 
Moines, also owns its building, a picture 
of which appeared in this magazine at 
the time of its purchase. 

Mr. Fenton reports that the A.I.B. en- 
rollment this fall is approximately seven 
hundred students, and the A.I.C. en- 
rollment is three hundred. 


New School for Huntington 


E. C. Stotts and A. H. Dangerfield, who 
have operated the Charleston School of 
Commerce, Charleston, West Virginia, 
for many years are now operating a school 
in Huntington, West Virginia, in the 
building formerly occupied by the Stella 
E. Booth Business School. The school will 
be conducted under the name of Hunting- 
ton School of Business, with Chester A. 
Riley as president. 

The building is being remodeled and 
the latest equipment is being installed. 


Mr. Henry Moves to Staunton 


H. W. Henry has been made assistant 
principal of Dunsmore Business College, 
Staunton, Virginia, where he is teaching 
bookkeeping, English, letterwriting, arith- 
metic and rapid calculation. 

Mr. Henry secured his initial teaching 
experience in the rural schools of Grant 
County, Indiana. Later he was connect- 
ed with the Chicago Business College, 
Chicago, Illinois, and then for a number 
of years with the National Business Col- 
lege at Roanoke, Virginia. Later he 
taught at Canton, Ohio, in the Canton 
Actual Business College; then in the 
Erie Business College, Erie, Pennsylvania. 
He continued his teaching experience at 
Elyria Business College, Elyria, Ohio, and 
then for the period of 1930 to 1936, he 
owned and operated the Lima Business 
College, Lima, Ohio. 
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REPORT OF THE ACTIVITIES 


NATIONAL 


Beginning of the Council 


The council idea, having already been 
adopted by a number of the larger edu- 
cational groups of the country, such as 
the American Council on Education, had 
been naturally developing among business 
educators for a number of years. The 
idea began to take on a definite organiza- 
tional form when a group of 6 
educators met in Washington, D. C.,, 
April, 1933, to discuss the need oy a 
national council. At this meeting a 
National Policy Committee was elected, 
and it was instructed to hold a meeting in 
Cincinnati in December, 1933. 

The Cincinnati meeting was held at the 
Hotel Netherlands-Plaza, December 28, 
1933, to which the following associations 
and delegates had been duly authorized : 
Commercial Education Association of 
New York City and Vicinity, Simon J. 
Jason and J. C. Myer*; Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association, A. S. Mas- 
sell* and J. F. Robinson; Inland Empire 
Commercial Teachers’ Association, G. F. 
Cadisch; National Association of Com- 
mercial Teacher Training Institutions, W. 
R. Odell and M. E. Studebaker; N. E. A. 
Department of Business Education, Helen 
Reynolds and Herbert Tonne; New Eng- 
land High School Commercial Teachers’ 
Association, H. E. Cowan* and R. K. 
Stanley; Southern California Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, A. E. Bullock; 
Southern Commercial Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, B. Frank Kyker; and Tri-State Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association, R. G. Wal- 
ters. The Chairman of the meeting was 
Edward J. McNamara, and the Secretary 
was Eleanor Skimin. In addition, the fol- 
lowing persons were present at the meet- 
ing: Ray Abrams, E. G. Blackstone, Paul 
A. Carlson, Gertrude C. Ford, Irving R. 
Garbutt, John R. Gregg, J. L. Holtsclaw, 

O. Malott, Elmer G. Miller, Jay W. 
Miller, Charles G. Reigner, P. 0. Selby, 
Clay D. Slinker, and R. F. Webb. 

At this meeting a National Council of 
Business Education was organized, and a 
temporary constitution and _ by-laws 
adopted. The officers elected were: Presi- 
dent, Clay D. Slinker, Director of Com- 
mercial Education, Des Moines, Iowa; 
Vice-President, Paul S. Lomax, New 
York University, New York, New York; 
Secretary, Helen Reynolds, Ohio Uni- 
versity, Athens, Ohio; Treasurer, A. E. 
Bullock, Supervisor of Commercial Edu- 
cation, Los Angeles, California. At the 
semi-annual meeting held March 30, 1934, 
in Boston, Massachusetts, Paul S. Lomax 
was elected to succeed Clay [D. Slinker 
who had found it necessary to resign his 
office of president; and Ray Abrams, 
Principal, Samuel J. Peters High School 
of Commerce, New Orleans, Louisiana, 
was elected vice-president. 


Purpose of the Council 


_ The purpose of the Council from its 
inception has been “To provide a means 


* Not present. 
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of obtaining from the many associations 
of business teachers, definite, authoritative, 
and unified thought and action on ques- 
tions of national policy affecting business 
education; to study methods by which 
business education can contribute most 
effectively to the total educational pro- 
gram; and to provide machinery for ex- 
pressing the ideas of business teachers 
throughout the country.” 


Functioning Organization of 
the Council 


To further the work of the council, the 
executive committee first adopted the pol- 
icy of holding semi-annual public informa- 
tional meetings at the time of the meet- 
ing of one of the affiliated associations. 
These meetings took the form of dinner, 
breakfast, or luncheon meetings at which 
time a nationally known speaker addressed 
the group on problems of importance to 
business education. Deliberative sessions 
of delegates and authorized representa- 
tives of member associations were also 
held at the same time, and later confirmed 
or rejected by tally of ali delegates con- 
ducted through the mail by the Secretary’s 
office. The procedure of the Council has 
always been the democratic method—all 
policies, decisions, elections, and exnendi- 
tures have been handled by submission to 
and direct vote of the qualified electorate 
of the Council. 

Standing Committees were organized 
for the purpose of prosecuting the work 
of the Council. These committees were 
organized as follows: 

1. Committee on National 
Business Education 

2. Committee on Constitution and By- 
Laws 

3. Committee on 
Council 

4. Committee on National Emergency 
Problems in Business Education of Pub- 
lic and Private Schools 


5. Committee on Publications 
6. Committee on Teaclier Helps 


Policies in 


Membership in the 


Growth of the Council 


As the Council developed the pattern of 
committee organization changed some- 
what. The Committee on Membership 
was discontinued in the belief that associ- 
ations of business teachers throughout the 
country were aware of the nature and 
work of the Council and that solicitation 
and special information were no longer 
necessary. The Committee on National 
Emergency Problems in Business Educa- 
tion resolved into two committees, cooper- 
ating with national groups, the American 


1 This activity was reported in The Journal of 
Business Education; the criteria adopted for use 
in Evaluative Criteria were those developed by 
this means. 

This, too, was povected in The Journal of Busi- 
ness Education; President Lomax met with the 
committee at its New York meeting. 
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Youth Commission, the National Coopera- 
tive Study of Secondary School Stand- 
ards’ and the President’s Committee 
Vocational Education’ with particular 
erence to the George-Deen Act. Tl es 
activities resulted especially from the 
that during 1935-1936 the National Cx 
cil of Business Education became a m: m- 
ber of the American Council on Edic 
tion, a relationship which the Nati 
Council of Business Education still m: 


tains. At present the Council, throug 
cooperating member association, 
National Association of Commer i 


Teacher Training Institutions, is prep ir- 
ing to cooperate in the national study 
teacher training in process under 
auspices of the American Council on EF 
cation. Recently the Committee on P ib- 
lications was divided, the original com- 
mittee covering the work of Council pib- 
lications through the media of The Jour- 
nal of Business Education and the vari- 
ous bulletins issued by the Council, while 
the new group, known as the Commitice 
on Publicity has sought to secure the pub- 
lication of significant articles on busincss 
education in general education magazines. 
The Committees on Curricular Studi 
Distributive Occupations, and Vocatio a 
Guidance in Business Education were 
added in 1937-1938. More recently in or- 
der to facilitate the work of the National 
Clerical Ability Tests, the following com- 
mittee of representative business men and 
business educators has been appointed :* 


Representing 
National Office Management Association 


J. W. Anderson, Dictaphone Corporation, Bos‘on 
Massachusetts 

F. C. Benson, Dictaphone Corporation, Bridgeport 
Connecticut 

I. J. Berni, Procter and Gamble Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

L. H. Brigham, Chairman, American Optical Com 
pany, Southbridge, Massachusetts 

Egerton Brown, Sun Life Assurance Co. ef Can 
ada, Montreal, Canada 

Cc. F. Gaugh, Bay Path Institute, 
Massachusetts 

T. W. Glocker, University of Tennessee, Knox 
ville, Tennessee . 

J. L.. Holtsclaw, Board of Education, Detroit. 
Michigan 

W. E. Kamprath, Minnesota School of Business. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

J. G. Kirk, Board of Education, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

A. G. ee i” Morning Milk Company, Salt Lake 
City, Utah 

E. F. MacNelley, Procter and Gamble Distributing 
Company, San Francisco, California 

K. M. Maukert, Duffs-Iron City College, Pitts 
burgh, Pennsylvania 

W. — John Hay High School, Cleveland. 
Yhio 


Springfield. 


Ray Noys, Oneida Limited, Oneida, New York 

A. W. T. Ogilvie, Swanson, Ogilvie and Mc 
Kenzie, Chicago, Illinois 

L. D. Ramsey, Business Men’s Assurance Com 
pany, Kansas City, Missouri 

J. W. Riedell, Frank M. Knox Company, New 
York, New York 

A. G. Spaulding, Bryant and Stratton Business In 
stitute, Buffalo, New York 

J. M. Yowell, Omaha Cold Storage Company, 
Omaha, Nebraska 

E. A. Zelliot, Board of Education, Des Moines, 
Iowa 


* Others are being added from time to time. 
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Representing 
National Council of Business Education 
C. E. Bowman, Girard College, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania 

W. R. Catton, Burdett College, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts 

H. E. Cowan, Secretary, Dedham, Massachusetts 

W. L. Einolf, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 

Louis Fish, Boston, Massachusetts 

D. D. Leseenberry, Univerity of Pittsburgh, Pitt- 
burgh, Pennsylvania 

Paul S. Lomax, New York University, New York, 
New Yor 

G. E. McClellan, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Elmer G. Miller, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Elizabeth Nash, Roxbury, Massachusetts 

Frank Phillips, Medford, Massachusetts 

L. A. Rice, New York, New York 

D. Gordon Roach, St. Louis, Missouri 

Arthur Ross, Framingham, Massachusetts 

Katherine Ross, Boston, Massachusetts 

Grace 1. Woodward, Waltham, Massachusetts 


Consultants 


Frederick G. Nichols, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Phillip J. Rulon, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


In September, 1936, the National Coun- 
cil of Business Education completed an 
arrangement with the publisher of The 
Journal of Business Education whereby 
the Council would control the editorial 
policy of the Journal and the Journal 
would become the official magazine of the 
Council through which it is possible for 
the Council to keep business teachers all 
over the country informed of the activities 
of the Council. This arrangement and 
the agreement relative to reprint service, 
together with a continuance of the policy 
of the Council to sponsor articles in other 
business education magazines, has made it 
possible for the Council to provide busi- 
ness teachers with a variety of valuable 
material on matters of major importance 
to them in the field of business educa- 
tion. 

Since the beginning of the Council, 
meetings have been held in Cincinnati, 
Boston, St. Louis, Atlantic City, Denver, 
Detroit, New Orleans, Chicago, Cleveland 
and New York. At New Orleans, it was 
decided that the dinner-speaker type of 
meeting be discontinved and that hence- 
forth delegates should meet only in de- 
liberative session to discuss the essential 
work of the Council. 


Recent Activities of the Council 


During the present year, President 
Nichols has been following the policy of 
holding, at the times of the convention 
meetings of cooperating member associa- 
tions in the Council, a series of group 
conferences. This series was planned for 
the purpose of making available to all 
officers, delegates, and interested members 
of cooperating associations some time in 
the year the opportunity to join in the 
discussion of Council policies and prob- 
lems at a convenient time and place. The 
first of these meetings was held in Chi- 
cago in December, 1938, at the time of the 
meeting of the National Commercial 
Teachers Federation; the last will be held 
in December, 1939, at the time of the 
meeting of the Southern Business Edu- 
cators Association. 

Not only have these meetings been 
successful in bringing officers and dele- 
gates into closer contact with the Council 
but problems of vital importance to busi- 
ness education which are of especial con- 
cern to the Council have been discussed. 
During this period the work of the stand- 
ing committees has not been prosecuted 
with continuous effort pending the decision 
of the cooperating member associations 
as to the things which should receive 
major attention. 

The work of the Constitution Commit- 
tee under the joint leadership of Mr. 
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Studebaker, Ball State Teachers College, 
and Mr. Forkner, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, has been held in abey- 
ance because of the contemplated incor- 
poration of the Council as a non-profit 
organization. 

The Committee on Publications began 
its work in 1934, under the chairmanship 
of L. A. Rice. The first bulletins, issued 
in mimeographed form, included two pre- 
pared by the chairman: “Duties of a City 
Director of Business Education” and “A 
Suggested Plan for a State Program of 
3usiness Education.” The following ad- 
ditional bulletins were issued in 1935, as 
reprints from The Journal of Business 
Education: Reed, Clinton A.: “A  Bibli- 
ography of Office Practice”; and Botsford, 
Frances: “A Bibliography of Recently 
Published Articles in Shorthand.” These 
authors were members of the Publications 
Committee at that time, as was Dr. E. G. 
Blackstone who initiated a_ series of 
articles which ran in The Balance Sheet 
under the title “A Symposium on Socio- 
Business Education,” and was afterwards 
reprinted as a monograph. Another series 
of articles entitled “What Is a Sound 
Philosophy of Business Education?” was 
run in The Business Education World in 
1935, and afterwards reprinted in bulletin 
form. 


When The Journal of Business Educa- 
tion became the official organ of the 
Council in September, 1936, the Publica- 
tions Committee, through the subcommit- 
tee of its membership which had negoti- 
ated the arrangement, continued super- 
vision of the undertaking. Another series 
under the title “The Relation of Business 
Education to General Education” was be- 
gun in The Balance Sheet in December, 
1936, and concluded and reprinted as a 
monograph in 1938. In September, 1937, 
the Council sponsored a new department 
in The Business Education H’orld, under 
the departmental editorship of Dr. Harl 
R. Douglass of the University of North 
Carolina, designed to give authoritative 
information on business education to edu- 
cational administrators. This has grown 
into a regular department of that publi- 
cation. 

The Committee on Vocational Guidance, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Masteller 
of the University of Arizona, reported as 
follows in June, 1938: The first step taken 
by this committee was to get in touch with 
state departments of education to deter- 
mine what was being done in the matter 
of guidance in business education in the 
several states. Certain bits of informa- 
tion resulted from this introductory 
study: First, that it is valuable; second, 
that guidance in business education should 
not be divorced from general educational 
guidance; third, that there seems to be a 
lack of information on the part of state 
departments as to what guidance activities 
are being carried on; fourth, that need 
for more occupational information and 
for job analysis is indicated; fifth, that 
the available information for guidance 
should be more widely diffused. The fol- 
lowing lines of procedure are sug- 
gested by members of the committee: 


1. That guidance plans in_ selected 
schools throughout the United States be 
carefully analyzed and evaluated. 

2. That all guidance tests, with particu- 
lar emphasis on those used in business 
education, be collected and analyzed. This 
would include the analysis of all other 
techniques of guidance. 

3. That authorities in the field of guid- 
ance be consulted and invited to contribute 
to the committee’s study. 


4. And, finally, that from this collection 
of data, a committee report be issued at 
some time in the future outlining its 
findings, conclusions, and recommenda- 
tions. 

Mr. Given, Chairman of the Committee 
on Distributive Education appointed nh. 
1938 to study this new field, reports, on 
the basis of last year’s survey, that the 
committee is “attempting to gather mate- 
rial to publish in a handbook of questions 
and answers regarding distributive edu- 
cation under the George-Deen Act.” This 
handbook the committee expects to have 
completed by the end of June. 

Doctor Haynes, University of Tennes- 
see, Chairman of the Committee on 
Magazine Publicity reports the placement 
of nine articles on business education in 
nine different general professional edu- 
cation magazines: (1) “Remodeling your 
Commercial Department” by E. G. Black- 
stone, in the January issue of School Re- 
view, (2) Article entitled “Some Sug- 
gestions for Policy Making in Business 
Education,” written by H. A. Tonne, sent 
for future inclusion in The Curriculum 
Journal; (3) “Commercial Education for 
Vocational Pursuits by More Than Train- 
ing,” Hamden L. Forkner, sent to Social 
Frontier for some future issue; (4) “The 
Business Curriculum in the Small Rural 
High School,” by Zita U. Bellamy 
appeared in The High School Journal of 
North Carolina, October, 1938; (5) An- 
other article is to appear in the near 
future by Jessie Graham in The High 
School Journal of North Carolina; (6) 
Article on “Content of Business Cur- 
ricula,” by Louis A. Rice, appeared in 
the April, 1939, issue of Junior College 
Journal; (7) “Recent Trends and Current 
Practices in High School Commercial 
Schools,” by M. H. Freeman was sent to 
Secondary Education for future inclusion ; 
(8) “The Organization of a High School 
Commercial Department.” John N. Given, 
and “The Selection of Equipment for 
Business Education” in the 1939 volume 
of The American School and University: 
(9) Louise Green expected to have an 
article in Journal of Educational Research 

Doctor Blackstone submitted to the Ex- 
excutive Committee a report on the 
Terminology Study which was_recom- 
mended in the Report of the Planning 
Committee made in June, 1937. The de- 
cision of the delegate body of the Council 
was to prepare this report for submission 
to the membership of the Council for their 
reactions. More recently the Council has 
undertaken to prepare an authoritative 
list of business education terms, with ac- 
cepted definitions, for inclusion in the dic- 
tionary of educational terminology which 
is being prepared by Phi Delta Kappa 
under the chairmanship of Professor 
Good of the University of Cincinnati. The 
Blackstone report will be used as the basis 
of the Council’s work on this project. 

The Treasurer reports, currently, a 
present approximate balance of about $800. 


Council Members 


The Secretary is happy to report the 
comprehensive list of business education 
associations below which are cooperating 
members of the Council. That these 
members are actively interested in the 
prosecution of the work of the Council 
in business education is evidenced by a 
total attendance at the various conterence 
meetings of officers, delegates, and inter- 
ested members of cooperating associations 
of one hundred fifteen. This is the high- 
est annual attendance of representatives 
in conference that the Council has thus far 
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reported. The cooperating members “of 

the Council are: 

American Association of Commercial Colleges 

Arizona Business Educators Association 

Business Education Association of the State of 
New York. aa 

Business Educators Association of Rocheter, New 
or 

California Association of Private Business Schools 

Chicago Area Business Education Association 

Colorado Education Association—Commercial Sec- 


tion 

Commercial Education Association of New York 
City and Vicinity 

Commercial Supervisory and Research Club of 
Greater Cleveland 

Council of Commercial Educators of Omaha and 
Council Bluffs 

Delaware Commercial Teachers’ Association 

Delta Pi Epsilon : 

Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 

riage > Business Teachers Associations of Cali- 
ornia 

Florida Commerce Teachers Association 

Gamma Rho Tau 

High School Commercial Teachers Association of 
New Jersey 

Illinois State Commercial Teachers Association 

Indiana Business Educators’ Club 

Inland Empire Commercial Teachers Association 

Iowa State Teachers Association 

Kentucky Business Education Association 

Louisiana Teachers Association 

Maine Teachers Association, Commercial Section 

Michigan Commercial Education Association 

Minnesota State Business Educators’ Association 

Missouri State Teachers Association, Commer- 
cial Section 

National Association of Commercial Teacher-Train- 
ing Institutions 

National Commercial Teachers Federation 

Nebraska State Teachers Association, District 1 
—Commercial Section 

New England High School Commercial Teachers 
Association > 

New Orleans High School Teachers Association 

North Dakota Education Association, Commercial 
Section 

Northeastern Ohio Teachers Association, Commer- 
cial Section 

Ohio Commercial Teachers Association 

Oklahoma Commercial Teachers Federation 

Pennsylvania Business Educators’ Association 

South Dakota Education Association, Commercial 
Section 

Southeastern Ohio Educational Association, Com- 
mercial Section 

Southern Business Education Association 

Southwest Missouri, Springfield District, Com- 

_ mercial Section 
Wisconsin Business Schools Association 


The National Study of Business Edu- 
cation which was recommended by the 
Planning Committee has been undertaken 
on a decentralized but coordinated basis. 
A Handbook for Studying Business Edu- 
cation has been undertaken as a research 
project by Miss Reynolds. Studies are 
in process in Iowa, New York State, New 
York City, Pennsylvania, Texas, Utah, 
and West Virginia which include parts 
of the Handbook. ‘The experimental first 
draft of the Handbook now is ready for 
submission to the Council. 


For the Future 


From the outset the Council has been 
primarily concerned with the possibility 
of establishing in the field of business 
education sound policies in accordance 
with which programs of training can be 
organized and administered with assur- 
ance that they will meet the needs of our 
times for a more perfectly functioning 
system of public and private business 
training. Progress towards this goal 
necessarily must be slow because no 
national policy can be said to have been 
established without the approval of an 
overwhelming majority of those concerned 
with it, and to get such approval time is 
required for drafting proposals, dissemi- 
nating pertinent facts regarding them, and 
getting final action on them at meetings 
of representative associations. 

During the current year it is the aim 
of the officers and delegates of the Coun- 
cil to perfect a plan for policy-making 
which will insure to every commercial 
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teacher an opportunity to have a hand in 
establishing basic policies in this field of 
education. It is expected that this policy- 
making procedure—subject to change as 
experience with it dictates—will be put 
into operation, and that at least a few 
major issues will be dealt with within the 
year. 

It also is the aim of the Council to 
keep in touch with important educational 
activities to the end that business educa- 
tion may be fully represented in any asso- 
ciational or governmental attempts to 
bring about improved conditions in public 
and private school programs throughout 
the country. For example, a commission 
has been organized recently for the pur- 
pose of carrying on a cooperative curricu- 
lum study. Sixteen national organizations 
of teachers, covering all fields of sec- 
ondary education except business educa- 
tion which is the second largest of all, 
have representatives on this commission. 
When this important omission was brought 
to the attention of the commission’s chair- 
man, a representative of the National 
Council of Business Education was added 
to the group and thus business education 
will not be overlooked in this important 
activity. Other similar activities are re- 
ceiving the attention of the Council’s of- 
ficers who will be watchful to see that 
business education is represented in _all 
important educational studies. It may be 
that through such contacts more can be 
accomplished than can be achieved through 
Council committees, acting independently, 
where certain of the larger educational 
issues are involved. 

When the national vocational education 
act, known as the Smith-Hughes Act 
was passed in 1917, business education was 
included at the suggestion of friends of 
this field who were not primarily con- 
cerned with it. No business educator was 
included in the commission which was ap- 
pointed in 1914 to consider the need for 
vocational training and to draft legisla- 
tion to provide for it. More recently 
vocational legislative activities without 
benefit of participation by any authori- 
tative group of business educators have 
been under way. It is the purpose of the 
Council to see to it that hereafter this 
field of training is adequately represented 
when national legislation to further the 
legitimate aims of vocational education is 
under consideration. 

While the Eastern Commercial Teach- 
ers Association must be given credit for 
the initial steps which led to the organ- 
ization of the Joint Committee on Tests 
representing office managers and business 
educators, and for sponsoring the research 
work which preceded the launching of the 
National Clerical Ability Testing Pro- 
gram, the National Council of Business 
Education should be given credit for mak- 
ing possible the permanent establishment 
of this program through a cooperative 
arrangement between the Council and the 
National Office Management Association. 
In May 1938 and 1939 nearly four 
thousand graduates of private and public 
schools and colleges took these tests in 
over forty test centers scattered over the 
country from Boston to Stockton, Cali- 
fornia. This testing program will be re- 
ported upon monthly in The Journal of 
Business Education. In the years just 


ahead promoting and improving this test 
ing program will be one of the Council's 
major activites. 

During the coming year the delegate 
body will consider the advisabilit, and 
feasibility of incorporating the Council to 
give it permanency and facilitate its work 
Pending consideration of this matter, the 
committee on constitutional amen: ment 
and by-laws will mark time until a final 
deciston can be reached. 


If the program which is envisione | for © 
the Council is to be organized and car- 
ried “out effectively, there must \e a 


paid executive secretary to devot: his 
whole time, or at least a major part f it, 
to the executive duties involved in s-eing 


it through to a successful conclusio:. If © 


such an executive assistant is to be had 
funds must be available with which t pay 
for his services. Hence, an effort :. be- 
ing made to raise sufficient funds fo. this 
purpose. Already some promising eads 
have been uncovered and are being fol- 
lowed up. 

The desirability of bringing intc the 
Council representatives of employer -sso- 
ciations and of collegiate business s ‘100 
interests has not been overlooked. [his 
matter will be canvassed thoroughly dur- 
ing the year with a view to placin the 
facts before the Council’s supporting ° sso- 
ciations. 

No important change in the Cou cil’s 
organization or field of service or n ajor 


program of activities will be put into Bi 
ol 


effect without obtaining the approv«! ¢ 
the various associations affiliated wit! it. 


It seems reasonably clear that the Coun- 3 


cil’s greatest service can be rendere | in 
these fields: (1) National policy-making; 
(2) Participation in educational sti lies 
of national scope; (3) Watchfulness to 
see that business education is not over- 
looked when national legislation is u ider 
consideration; and (4) Improvement 0! 
the National Clerical Ability Testing !’ro- 
gram. These activities are in harmony 
with the original aims of the Council as 
stated earlier in this report. 

It will be the purpose of the officers 
and delegates of the Council to avoid 
attempting too much and accomplis!iing 
too little; to avoid any possible competi- 
tion with the legitimate activities of the 
associations which it serves; to be truly 
representative of the best interests of bust 
ness education; and to limit its activities 
to those which concern all business edu- 
cators and which are approved by 4 
majority of the delegate representatives ol 
the associations supporting the Council. 

It should be said in conclusion that sup- 
port for the Council should be given only 
on the basis of services rendered; that 
even in the organizational years just past 


real service, not always clearly discernible, (> 


has been rendered; that there is great 
promise for the future of business edu- 
cation in the Council’s program of profes- 
sional service; and that every association 
of commercial teachers should weigh care- 
fully the advantages, direct and indirect, 
of supporting this sincere attempt to 





further the interests of this great field of . 


education in which we are serving. 
We are counting on your loyal support 
and hope to merit it. 
—Frederick G. Nichols, President. 


Paul A. Carlson, Vice-President. 


Helen Reynolds, Secretary. 


A. O. Colwn, Treasurer. 
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like its ease of operation 


The economy and speed of the International Electric There are International Electric 


Writing Machine are winning an ever increasing ac- eae ‘ 
‘ od : ryn 
ceptance for this machine in the modern business Writing Machines for every need 


ea ne wu : International Aill-electric Writing Machines in- 
ays one executive: “The International has increased Silesia Bite. £ | fh 

our operators’ speed by over 50%.” Another user — nae ee ee 
writes: “The even impressions of the International spondence, Forms Writing Machines, Carbon Ribbon 
produce a better looking letter . . . as many as twenty Writing Machines, Hektowriters (Reverse Mas- 

carbon copies are possible.” ter Writers), and Long Carriage Ma- 


Typists, too, appreciate the ease of || Wins 14 out of first 20 places || chines. 
operation of this all-electric machine. In a recent contest conducted oy the 4 oe bi h 
2 nternationa -ommercia cnoois , 
No more pounding the keyboard— Contest Committee, pater neenanes rp — win ner sine oe 

" Electric Writing Machines were usec efini ace in the modern com- 
the International operates at a feather- tt it Ga ee Ee eee at te p 


light touch which saves tons of typing dictating machine transcribing event. mercial school. Write for detailed 
effort. information today. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


World Headquarters Building Branch Offices 
590 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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Just Out 


TRAINING 
FOR THE 
MODERN OFFICE 


by Edwin M. Robinson 
Boston University 





EACHERS of office practice have long wished for a book | 

that would prepare students to do efficient office work by | 
giving them not only thorough grasp of needed skills and know- 
ledge of office activities, but also real understanding of the rea- 
sons for doing specific tasks and the larger objectives of these | 
tasks. Here is a book, based on successful business experience, 
plus actively successful teaching experience, which answers these 
demands. 


SECRETARIAL 
EFFICIENCY 


Faunce and Nichols 


HE whole scope of the secretary's work—her routine and | 
equipment, and functions as a correspondent, aide-de-camp, | 
and repository of information—is covered both from informational 


and an inspirational viewpoint. 


BUSINESS AND LAW 


New, Revised Edition 
Dillavou and Greiner 


ine basic text for commercial law courses in high schools, | 
business schools and commercial colleges, presents a skillful | 


interlocking of law with business problems. 


Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL | 
Book Company, Inc. 


330 W. 42nd Street New York 
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Just Published / 


Improving Your Personality 
by 
Earl G. Lockhart, Ph.D. 


This book is designed t6 meet the needs of instructor: 
who are seeking an authoritative textbook for scien- 
tific guidance in their efforts to develop students into 
men and women who will be well liked, adjusted and 
influential. The text is free of irrelevant material and 
speculative theories. 


Dr. Lockhart has spent years of study and research on 
this new work. He possesses a broad background of 
knowledge and understanding of social and personal 
problems of young men and women. A sympathetic 
counselor to hundreds of students over a period of 
many years, he presents keen analyses that make in 
teresting reading. 


The laws and principles of psychology have been 


As applied in the solution of problems arising in 
oh. the development of personality traits. Thes< 
Ai é laws and principles are explained and _illus- 
s : trated throughout the work. 
; if: We will gladly send this work for 
: ih ninety days’ examination upon request. 


g 332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


WALTON PUBLISHING 


COMPANY 






















A “V" shaped filing 
pocket is created by 
a touch of the fin- 
gers and makes it 
easy to file or find. 











v-CUT POCKET 
TRI-GUARD 





Tri-Guard guides slide 
on three rods which 
act as a ‘“sway-check’’ 
and keep contents of 
drawer in an upright 
position without com- 
Pression. 


INCREASE OFFICE EFFICIENCY WITH 
THIS NEW—BETTER TRI-GUARD FILE 


Globe-Wernicke has solved the problem of quick, accurate 
filing and finding with the outstanding filing development in 
years—the Tri-Guard principle. It saves time, work and money, 
greatly increases office efficiency and makes working condi- 
tions more pleasant. 

Modernize your office—it pays. Ask our local dealer to demon- 
strate Tri-Guard files and our Safeguard filing plan without any 
cost or obligation—or write direct to us for more information. 
Ask for illustrated filing chart FREE to business concerns, com- 
mercial schools and students of filing. 


SWAY CHECK 








Globe-Wernicke 


(Otrarellalar-}emmelalie) 
MAKERS OF OVER 4000 ITEMS NEEDED IN OFFICES 
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Conventions, and 











Federation Convention Plans 


At the August meeting of the executive 
board of the National Commercial Teach- 
ers Federation, plans were made for the 
convention in Pittsburgh on December 27- 
30. Ivan E. Chapman, president, is re- 
sponsible for the preparation of the pro- 
gram. Some of the sectional chairmen 
have already completed their individual 
programs. Rapid strides have been made 
in completing the general program. 

The convention opens officially at 9 P.M. 
on Wednesday, December 27, with a re- 
ception and a dance. The first general 
meeting is scheduled for Thursday morn- 
ing. Details of the program will be re- 
leased next month. 

James E. Gheen, a nationally famous 
speaker, has been obtained for one of the 
general programs. He is both inspira- 
tional and humorous. His talks are full 
of genuine philosophy, but are presented 
in a very entertaining manner. He is re- 
puted to be one of the country’s most dy- 
namic speakers. 

The general convention theme of the 
1939 program is “Business Education Es- 
sentials.” The departmental and the sec- 
tional programs are being constructed 
around this central theme. 

The local committee in Pittsburgh, un- 
der the chairmanship of Dr. E. G. Miller, 
has been working for some time in taking 
care of every detail that will make the 
convention worth while to those who at- 
tend. Commercial teachers in Pittsburgh 
and vicinity promise an attendance of at 
least 600 from that area. Members of 
the Federation in California are already 
planning to charter a special Pullman car 
for the California delegation. Members 
in other states are making similar plans. 
It is suggested that members in all far- 
away states consider plans for special cars 
to take them to the convention. 

’. D. Wigent, membership director, 
has launched his membership campaign. 
The first vice-president, J. Evan Arm- 
strong of Armstrong College, Berkeley, 
California, has already reported that dur- 
ing the summer term in his school he and 
his faculty were responsible for obtaining 
sixty-two new members. 

Membership in the Federation costs 
$2.00 a year. For this amount members 
receive five issues of the Business Educa- 
tion Digest and a yearbook, The National 
Business Education Outlook. 


e 
Southern Association Activities 


_ Sixteen years ago the Southern Business 
Education Association was founded. Since 
then it has grown from a rather humble 
beginning to an association that is doing 
much for the progress of business educa- 
tion in the twelve southern states of Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, 
and West Virginia which it serves. The 
Association has grown from the few 
founders to an organization which had a 
membership list of approximately 1000 last 
year. The membership goal is set for 
1500 this year. 

ix years ago the first issue of Modern 
Business Education appeared as the offi- 
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cial organ of the Association. This quar- 
terly magazine is a credit to the organiza- 
tion. The publication of a yearbook for 
1939 marks another milestone in the prog- 
ress of this group. 

The annual meetings are held the last 
week in November each year. The 1939 
meeting will start Thursday night, No- 
vember 30, at the Roosevelt Hotel, in 
Jacksonville, Florida, and will continue 
until Saturday noon. The National Coun- 
cil of Business Education will meet with 
the Southern group this year. The pro- 
gram for the convention has not been com- 
pleted in detail, but some of the prominent 
speakers who have been announced by 
A. J. Lawrence, president of the Associa- 
tion, are: Professor Hamden L. Forkner, 
Columbia University; Dr. Paul S. Lomax, 
New York University; Professor Fred- 
erick G. Nichols, Harvard University; B. 
Frank Kyker, Department of Business 
Education, Washington, D. C.; and Dr. 
William S. Taylor, University of Ken- 
tucky. 

The officers of the Association are: 
President, A. J. Lawrence, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington; first vice-president, 
Alton B. Parker Liles, Commercial High 
School, Atlanta, Georgia; second vice- 
president, Mae Walker, Knoxville High 
School, Knoxville, Tennessee; secretary, 
H. P. Guy, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky; treasurer, L. C. Har- 
well, Robert E. Lee High School, Jack- 
sonville, Florida. 


New York City and Vicinity 


The semi-annual convention of the Com- 
mercial Education Association of New 
York and Vicinity is to be held Saturday, 
November 18, at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York City. Beginning at 9:45 A.M. 
there will be various section programs 
dealing with the topic “Pupil Participation 
in Commercial Education,” followed by a 
luncheon at one o'clock. The president 
of the association, Mrs. Emma K. Felter 
of Walton High School, will preside at 
the luncheon. 

In announcing the topic for the meeting 
Mrs. Felter said: 

“This is the first time that pupil activity in 
its broadest sense has been discussed among 
commercial educators. In fact, little has ever 
been written on the subject except in volumes 
on administration and supervision from the angle 
of extra curricular activities. We hope, how- 
ever, that the various divisions of the associa- 
tion will not only discuss the angle of extra 
curricular activities such as clubs, contests, and 
assembly programs, but will also study the prob- 
lem of homework, student government, practical 
experience in the major field, projects, drama- 
tizations, problems of planning recitation so that 
active participation by each individual is pos- 
sible, etc. 

“Since true pupil participation means a_thor- 
ough understanding and appreciation of the func- 
tion of commercial education, the luncheon meet- 
ing will be devoted to the discussion of ‘Com- 


> 


merical Education for Tomorrow’. 


The officers of the Association, in addi- 
tion to Mrs. Felter, are: Mrs. Ethelyn L. 
Lelash, Miller Secretarial Schools, first 
vice-president; Benjamin F. Davis, An- 
drew Jackson High School, second vice- 
president; Margaret O’Callaghan, Junior 
High School 30, secretary: George Wil- 
liams, Walton High School, treasurer. 





New England Meeting 


The thirty-seventh annual convention of 
the New England High School Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Association will be held on 
Saturday, November 25, at the Teachers 
College, Salem, Massachusetts. 

There will be four sectional meetings 
in the morning, as usual. Herman Decker, 
High School, Taunton, Massachusetts, will 
be chairman of the Bookkeeping Sec- 
tion; Alice Cox, Mount Pleasant High 
School, Providence, Rhode Island, chair- 
man of the Secretarial Section; Claire 
Sweeney, Simmons College, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, chairman of the Machine Prac- 
tice Section; and Chester Neilson, High 
School, Lexington, Massachusetts, chair- 
man of the Consumer Economics Section. 

President Joseph J. Cantalupi, Everett 
(Massachusetts) High School, has an- 
nounced the following speakers for the 
meeting: Raymond C. Goodfellow, Di- 
rector of Business Education, Newark, 
New Jersey; Harold H. Smith, the Gregg 
Publishing Company, New York City; 
Bert Card, Editor of Ediphone School 
News; and Professor Frederick G. Nich- 
ols, Harvard University. 

In addition to Mr. Cantalupi the present 
cfficers of the Association are: First vice- 
president, Elmer C. Wilbur, Central High 
School, Providence, Rhode Island; second 
vice-president, Mary Stuart, High School, 
Brightqn, Massachusetts; secretary, Wil- 
liam O. Holden, High School, Pawtucket, 
Rhode Island; treasurer, W. Ray Burke, 
High School, Arlington, Massachusetts ; 
assistant treasurer, Edgar Lakey, High 
School, Newport, Rhode Island. 

The Executive Board members are: 
Paul M. Boynton, High School, Bridge- 
port, Connecticut; Eliot R. Duncan, High 
School, Danvers, Massachusetts; Mildred 
J O'Leary, High School, Swampscott, 
Massachusetts. 

* 


Kansas Group to Meet 


The Kansas State Commercial Teachers 
Association will hold a two day conven- 
tion in Hotel Allis, Wichita, November 
3 and 4. President John H. Groth, Salina 
High School, will preside at the Friday 
luncheon meeting and vice-president L. F. 
Wilbur, Wichita, will preside at the Sat- 
urday breakfast meeting. 

The speaker for the Friday luncheon 
meeting is to be Professor Paul A. Carl- 
son, Director of Commercial Education, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin. He will speak 
on “The Forward March of Business 
Education.” 

The afternoon will be devoted to panel 
discussions. Wilma Imes, Arkansas City 
High School, will act as chairman at the 
meeting devoted to discussion of secre- 
tarial subjects; E. C. Shemwell, Ottawa 
High School, will preside over the dis- 
cussion of bookkeeping and accounting 
courses; and Dr. W. L. Lyerla, Kansas 
State Teachers College, Pittsburg, will 
lead the discussion at the meeting devoted 
to a discussion of college and private 
school matters. 

Clyde I. Blanchard, of the Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, New York City, will 
address the Saturday morning meeting 
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@ With over thirty years’ experience in serving 
commercial schools, Rockwell-Barnes offers a 


tured to meet the specific needs of today’s 
business schools. 


budget. Papers cut and packaged, with con- 
sideration for convenient handling by the con- 
sumer—special uniform packaging in ream- 
sealed Box-Wrapt packages, packed in small 
sturdy shipping cartons. 

Box-Wrapt, (patent pending), is an exclusive 
Rockwell-Barnes method of packaging paper. 
It’s the package that looks like a box, and is 
like a box. It keeps the paper clean and fresh, 
even after it has been opened. 

Rockwell-Barnes typing papers are also avail- 
able in pads or bands of 100 sheets. 

Other Business School papers available from 
stock are: Penmanship Paper, Adding Machine 
Rolls, Stenographic Notebooks, Mimeograph 
Paper, etc. 


Samples will be sent to teachers upon request. 


Rockwell-Barnes Company 
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Swanson Changes Position 


Edwin A. Swanson, an instructor at 
Fullerton (California) Junior College for 
the past year has resigned this position 
to become head of the Department of 
Commerce at Arizona State Teachers Col- 
lege, Tempe. 

Mr. Swanson taught in the elementary 
and secondary schools of Nebraska from 
1925 until 1935. He went to the Uni- 
versity of Southern California in 1935 


as teaching fellow in Education and 
taught there for one year, after which he 
became an instructor at Fullerton Junior 
College. He returned to the University 
of California as a visiting instructor for 
the year 1937-1938. He served as a 
summer session instructor at this insti- 
tution for the past four years. 

Mr. Swanson holds degrees from Ne- 
braska State Teachers College and the 
University of Southern California. 
Editor's Note: As this issue gocs to 
press announcement ts received of the 
appomtment of Mr. Swanson as editor of 
the “National Business Education Quar- 
terly”, a choice which assures the mem- 
bers of the N.E.A. Department of Busi- 
ness Education a series of four “OQuarter- 
yal worthy of their interest and atten- 
10Nn. 








e 
E.C.T.A. Appointments 


Elaborate plans are being made for the 


forty-second annual convention of the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, which will be held at the Hotel 
Ambassador in Atlantic City on March 
21, 22, 23. 

The following appointments have been 
announced by the Executive Board: Dr. 
James R. Meehan, of the business eco- 
nomics department of Hunter College, 
New York City, has been appointed chair- 
man of publicity; Elmus Ream of the 
commercial department of the Orange 
High School of Orange, New Jersey, and 
part time instructor in the department of 
business education of New York Uni- 
versity, is to act as general chairman of 
the membership committee; George Hess, 
head of the commercial department of the 
Atlantic City High School, has been 
chosen general chairman of committee on 
local arrangements; and E. E. Hippen- 
steel of the Senior High School, Atlantic 
City, is to take charge of the sale of 
exhibit space for the convention. 
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New Appointment for Stewart 


Howard Z. Stewart, commercial teach- 
er in the Champaign Senior High School, 
Champaign, Illinois, for the past nine 
years, has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of business administration at But- 
ler University, Indianapolis, Indiana. He 
will teach secretarial subjects and will 
have complete charge of secretarial train- 
ing courses. 

Before going to Champaign he taught 
in the high schools of Marion and Cham- 
paign, Illinois, and in the Evening High 
School of Terre Haute, Indiana. He has 
also served as assistant in the Division of 
Research, Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, Indiana. He was awarded 
his B.S. and M.S. degrees by the In- 
diana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, Indiana and has done graduate 
work toward his Ph.D. degree at the 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 


Mr. Stewart is a past president of the 
Illinois State Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation and of the Illinois Commercial 
Education Association. He was appointed 
a member of the Board of Control of the 
Illinois Vocational Association for the 
year 1937-38. 

He has recently had published a series 
of twenty-two grading scales for timed 
typewriting tests. These scales are based 
on the progressive achievement of high 
school students. They combine the fac- 
tors of satisfactory periodic progress, ease 
and speed in checking, and fairness in 
grading. They are objective statements 
of student achievement in proportion to 
the weeks spent in study. 


Allyn Receives Appointment 


Arden L. Allyn has been appointed dean 
of the College of Business Administration, 
of Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. He 
organized the College of Business Ad- 
ministration and has been acting dean for 
three years. Before going to Kent he was 
director of commercial teacher training at 
Bliss College, Columbus, Ohio, and a 
teacher and high school principal at Ken- 
ton, Ohio. 

Mr. Allyn is a former president of the 
Ohio State Teachers Association and a 
member of the present Executive Council 
of that Association. 


Winthrop College Appoints Reston 


Neil B. Reston has resigned his position 
as head of the commercial department 
of Fairview High School, Dayton, Ohio, 
and has been appointed supervisor of 
commerce in the training school of Win- 
throp College, Rock Hill, South Caro- 
lina. He succeeds Carlos C. Steed, who 
is now at the University of Tennessee, 
as reported in the May issue of this mag- 
azine. 


Mr. Reston received his A.B. degree 
from Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio, 
and his M.A. degree from Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. He has taken 
graduate work at Harvard University. 
Before entering the teaching field, he 
spent three years with the Frigidaire 
Corporation, Dayton, Ohio. 


New Position for Miss Borland 


Helen B. Borland has been appointed 
assistant professor of commercial science 
at the University of Colorado and will 
be in charge of the secretarial-training 
course which is being given at that in- 
stitution for the first time. 

Miss Borland has taught commercial 
subjects in the University summer school 
for two years. During the fall quarter 
of 1938 she did graduate work in edu- 
cation at the University and then con- 
tinued her work toward a doctorate at 
Columbia. She is a graduate of the 
University of Colorado, Boulder, and has 
her master of arts degree from Colum- 
bia. 

She taught secretarial training at 
Marshall College, Huntington, West Vir- 
ginia, and headed the commercial depart- 
ment at Northern Montana College at 
Havre before going to Colorado. 


oe 
Puckett-Willey 


Cecil Puckett, head of the commercial 
department of the School of Commerce 
of the University of Denver has been 
advanced to the position of Director of 
the Teacher Placement Bureau of the 
University. Formerly director of the 
Placement Bureau, Dr. Gilbert Willey 
resigned his position as professor of Ed- 
ucation at the University to assume the 
Directorship of Teaching Instruction in 
the Denver Public Schools. 
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New Gregg Books 
Published During 1939 


List 

BOOKKEEPING Prices 
General Record Keeping. Dalrymple and 

ke Ne ys u's Gone wes $1.20 
Workbook for General Record Keeping, 

Part I. Dalrymple and Heiges ......... 48 
Workbook for General Record Keeping, 

Part II. Dalrymple and Heiges ....... 48 


Ledger for Workbook for General Record 
Keeping, Part II. Dalrymple and Heiges__ .12 


Ten Popular Bookkeeping Projects. Briggs 


NT PICMG 2. cw cc ce ee 40 
BUSINESS ENGLISH 
You'll Like to Write Letters. Young..... 60 
SHORTHAND 
Brief-Form Drills. Bisbee ............... 48 
Gregg Medical Dictation Series. Yates 
Volume I—General Medicine ........ 1.00 
Volume II—Surgery ................. 1.00 
Volume III—Pediatrics ............... 1.00 
The Medical Stenographer, Smither ..... 2.00 
Twenty Shortcuts to Shorthand Speed. 
oni fe ee Sao ns hw baie 1.00 


Etudes Graduees de Vitesse en Stenog- 
raphie Gregg (French Gregg Speed 


ee ae eae 1.20 
TRANSCRIPTION 
Transcription Error Charts. Abrams ..... -60 
ART 
Figure Construction, Revised Edition. 
dr el ed eo 6h an bien 2.40 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Research Applied to Business Education. 
Haynes and Humphrey ............... 2.00 
The Aristocracy of Service and Other 
Addresses. Spillman ................ 2.00 
Teach Your Fingers to Spell. Craig and 
eet rede ke eh she ost ck i ns 6 52 


New Gregg Books Bring New Possibilities 
in Business Education 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


New York Chicago 
Toronto London 


San Francisco Boston 
Sydney 
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“Faster, faster, but 
always accurately!” 


This daily goal of the short- 
hand pupil can best be 
reached through the dail 
study of 


Shorthand Reading 
and 
Dictation Exercises 


ELDRIDGE, STICKNEY and STICKNEY 


The material provided here for the pupil’s pro- 
gressive practice develops an easy, fluent style 
of writing and a self-reliance much needed when 


he begins an office job. 


A ctual letters that have gone through the mails 
and current speeches and magazine articles pro- 
vide strong motivation for attaining a high grade 
of efficiency. They give the pupil a broad vocabu- 
lary, an understanding of the technique of letter- 


writing and business routine. 


Enough material relating to Civil Service has 
been included to make the student familiar with 
the matter used in such examinations. A Review 
of first-year shorthand vocabulary and a daily 
vocabulary drill covering 7,300 words and 


phrases are also included. 


The authors are EDWARD H. ELD- 
RIDGE, Simmons College, BLANCHE G. 
STICKNEY, Bryant College, Providence, 
and RUFUS STICKNEY. Head Instructor 
in Shorthand, Boston Clerical School, 
Boston 


Gregg and Isaac Pitman Editions 
Each (454 pages) - $1.48 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York - Cincinnati - Chicago - Boston - Atlanta 
Dallas - San Francisco 
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Korona-Rowe 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 
TYPEWRITING 


Clear instructions, fresh material, and methods 
that are direct and ggientific make this new 
course one that simplifies the teaching of type- 
writing. Elementary Course, $1.40. Advanced 
Course, $1.52. Complete Course, $1.76. 


McMackin-Marsh-Baten 


THE ARITHMETIC OF BUSINESS, 
NEW EDITION 


Brought up to date in content, this new edition 
offers the same basic features that gave the 
original edition wide success. Its teachability, 
clarity, and thoroughness have been well proved 
in classroom use. $1.48. Diagnostic Tests, $0.28. 
Prices subject to discount. 


Ginn and Company 


Boston - New York - Chicago - Atlanta 
Dallas - Columbus - San Francisco 











Write for special 
circular on the Social Security Act 


The JOHN C. WINSTON Co. 


Chicago Atlanta 
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Let u4 meet 
your priends 


OU, as a subscriber to THE JOURNAL 

OF BUSINESS EDUCATION, know its 

value. Perhaps some of your friends, 
who would find it equally helpful, have 
never made its acquaintance. If you will 
send us the names and addresses of per- 
sons who you think should know about 
the magazine, we will send each of them 
a sample copy with a letter explaining 
that we do so at your suggestion. 


The JOURNAL of 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


A Magazine for Teachers of Business Subjects 


512 Brooks Building Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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CURRENT ECONOMIC PROBLEMS, by 
Paul F. Gemmill and Ralph H. Blodgett, 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 734 p. 
$3.00. 

In one sense this text is a revision of 
Contemporary Economic Problems. Actu- 
ally, however, the revision is so complete 
as to constitute virtually a new book. 
Twelve chapters are entirely new, and the 
other fourteen have been completely mod- 
ernized. The present text, therefore, pro- 
vides a completely modern and up-to-date 
discussion of the major economic prob- 
lems which confront us today. Among 
the new problems considered are govern- 
ment ownership and operation of busi- 
ness, and collectivism in its important 
forms. Current Economic Problems is 
designed as the basic text for the semes- 
ter course in economic problems, or for 
the second semester of the year course 
in economics, where the first semester is 
devoted to principles. 

The book is extremely liberal in its 
point of view. In several respects it is 
the best explanation of the present prob- 
lems and methods of the present version 
of the New Deal. If it is not used as a 
class text it should certainly be available 
for reference purposes. 


e 
BEHIND THE COUNTER, by Emily Van 
Brussel, New York: D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Company, 165 p. $1.50. 


This book is markedly different from 
the usual selling textbook. It will appeal 
to the teacher who objects to teaching 
salesmanship as a textbook subject. It 
vill also be useful to the teacher who 
feels the textbook is inevitable in a sec- 
ondary school as a supplementary text. 

Miss Van Brussel, who has worked in 
approximately thirty different departments 
of R. H. Macy & Co., with five and a half 
years of direct sales experience, takes up 
just those points which will inspire sales- 
people behind the counter to move ahead: 
an informal treatment of personality in 
relation to selling; a nut-shell study of 
buying motives and their corresponding 
selling appeals; highlights on the knowl- 
edge of merchandise, its care and display: 
the approach and its various forms—and 
that important first impression; dramatiz- 
ing the merchandise; an analysis of the 
types of objection that arise most fre- 
quently in retail selling and the proper way 
to meet them; clinching the points of the 
sales talk at the right moment; and clos- 
ing the sale in a smooth manner that will 
leave the customer with a feeling of good- 
will toward the salesperson and the store. 

e 


BUILDING YOUR VOCABULARY, by John 
G. Gilmartin, New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 281 p. $1.12. 


This publication indicates what can be 
done in an organized effort to help in 
building an extensive vocabulary. The di- 
versity of materials points to the compre- 
hensiveness of the program of study 
recommended by the author for the mas- 
tery of oral and written English. 
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AUDITING—PRINCIPLES AND PRO- 
CEDURE, by Arthur W. Holmes, Chi- 
cago; Business Publications, Inc., 561 
p. and working papers for illustrative 
audit. $5.00. 


A handbook for the student and the 
practitioner of auditing. It deals with 
correct auditing practice as it applies to 
mercantile and manufacturing concerns in 
general. The presentation presupposes a 
knowledge of accounting theory and prac- 
tice, as both the theory and practice of 
accounting are treated in this text only 
insofar as is necessary for the explanation 
of sound auditing procedure. 

Each of the chapter presentations is 
complete with appropriate questions and 
problems relating to audit procedure. A 
detailed audit in the form of a practice 
problem is included in the text, so as to 
afford opportunity for the application of 
basic auditing principles in a business situ- 
ation. The text also contains a valuable 
appendix of working papers for an illus- 
trative balance sheet audit, illustrating al- 
ternate procedures, one involving the use 
of a working trial balance and the other 
the use of a working balance sheet and a 
working profit and loss statement. 

Both the discussion and the illustrative 
material emphasize correct work sheet 
and report presentation in addition to 
sound audit procedure. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOFMENT IN THE 
UNITED STATES, by Charles M. 
Thompson and Fred M. Jones, New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 794 
p. $3.50. 

A college textbook on the economic his- 
tory of the United States. The first half 
of the book is made up of a fascinating 
presentation of the growth of business and 
industry in the American colonies and in 
the period of the Republic. 

The book can be well correlated with 
courses in business and with the work in 
the other source studies. The second part 
of the text is made up of a series of in- 
teresting readings taken from the printed 
materials of various periods in American 
economic life 

Teachers of business subjects should be 
well acquainted with the economic devel- 
opment of the United States. The book 
gives a splendid picture of this growth. 


HOW TO CHOOSE A CAREER, by J. An- 
thony Humphreys, Chicago: Science 
Research Associates, 48 p. 50c. 


A soft-covered booklet which gives an 
intriguing introduction to occupational 
life. This book will be especially useful 
to junior high school teachers of business 
education. It suggests methods for learn- 
ing occupations and how to select an oc- 
cupation in terms of one’s own capacities 
and limitations. Consideration is given to 
the problem of relating the current eco- 
nomic trend to one’s individual job selec- 
tion. 


TRAINING FOR THE MODERN OFFICE, 
by Edwin M. Robinson, New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 543 p. 
$1.96. 


Presented in a straightforward and in- 
structive style are the essential facts about 
the modern business office which Professor 
Robinson has selected as most important 
in the training of secondary school stud- 
ents for office employment. 

Therefore, the aim of the book is to 
orient the young student with principles 
and practices used by successful office em- 
ployees. On this subject the author writes, 
“This book explains what is done in busi- 
ness offices and why it is done, as well as 
how.” 

The teaching material is prepared in 
chapter form with each department of the 
office being studied so that the student 
learns the methods of doing the work and 
how to become familiar with these 
methods. Such problems as duties, oppor- 
tunities, business standards, responsibili- 
ties, and job-seeking hints are discussed. 

The book is well planned. It has an in- 
teresting, informal style with an exception- 
ally good format. There is an abundance 
of supplementary material to accompany 
each chapter. While this is a highly com- 
petitive field, this text should stand up 
well in the stream of competition. 

Eugene H. Hughes 


ECONOMICS FOR CONSUMERS, by Le- 
land J. Gordon, New York: The Ameri- 
can Book Company, 648 p. $3.00. 


An unusually complete and well or- 
ganized text. The materials are pre- 
sented in thoroughly unbiased fashion and 
yet an enthusiasm which is not at all 
typical of textbooks has been maintained. 
Professor Gordon has profited by the 
example of earlier texts in this subject 
and has made a valuable contribution 
to the development of the literature of 
consumer education. 

To improve the consumer’s standard 
of living, Economics for Consumers pre- 
sents definite lines of procedure as a 
guide to action, rather than factual in- 
formation and rules of buying. It 
seeks to eliminate waste in current con- 
suming practices and to replace false 
standards with wiser methods of consump- 
tion. Working through established eco- 
nomic principles the attention of the 
book is directed solely to the interest 
of the consumer. 

With this new economic approach, the 
author examines critically the traditional 
role of consumers in our economic sys- 
tem, and then analyzes the factors affect- 
ing their economic choices, concluding 
with a practical consideration of what 
consumers can do to improve their con- 
suming technique. 

Among the important aspects of the 
subject discussed are Custom-Made 
Wants, Advertising, Installment Buying, 
Budgeting, Co-operative Buying, Insur- 
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THE COMMON - SENSE 
PEN WITH POINTS FOR 
EVERY BUSINESS USE 





1550—Firm, fine (small 
size). For accounting, 
bookkeeping, secretarial 


work and penmanship. 


2556—Firm, fine. For ac- 
counting, penmanship and 
general fine writing. 


con shape. For general 


clerical and office use. 


1554—Firm, medium-fine. 
For shorthand and pen- 


manship. 


ee” 2048—Flexible, fine, Fal- 


1555—Firm, medium. Of- 
ficially approved for Gregg 
Shorthand. 


< 


1551 Firm, me- 
dium. For general 
school and clerical 
use. 






1461 — Rigid, me- 
dium. For = mani- 
folding. 
2668 — Firm, me- 
dium. For general 
writing. 
2460 — Firm. me- 
dium. A_ splendid 
business pen for 
record-keeping and 
general writing. 
2788 — Flexible, 
medium. For gen- 
eral writing. 
2464—Rigid, broad 
for multi-copy mani- 
folding. 
2968—Firm, broad. 
For general writing. 


\\ 







2442—Faleon stub. 
Firm, smooth. Popu- 
lar with executives. 
1314—Flexible stub. 
For special use and 
manuseript writing. 
2284 — Broad stub 
for bold signatures. 


LAA 


For over 80 years Esterbrook has 
led all others in the design and 
manufacture of writing points. Every 
Esterbrook Pen enjoys that heritage. 
With Esterbrook, fountain pens begin 
with the point. It is your assurance 
that regardless of price, no other 
fountain pen can offer such complete 
writing satisfaction. Esterbrook Pen 
Co., 50 Cooper St., Camden, N. J., 
or Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 


FOUNTAIN PEN and 
Any Style Point $700 up 


Duracrome 25 Long Wear Osmiridium 
Re-New-Point C Tip Re-New-Point 50c 








Slightly Higher in Canada 


éstertivek 


FOUNTAIN PEN 
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ance, Owning or Renting, Investment 
Buying, Producer Aids to Consumers, 
Standards for Consumers, Governmental 
Aids to Consumers, Protective Laws, etc. 

The up-to-date character of the book 
is indicated by the inclusion of the 1938 
Wheeler-Lea Amendment to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act in connec- 
tion with the treatment of the protection 
afforded buyers by the Federal Govern- 
ment in one of the chapters on advertis- 
ing, and the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act of 1938, with the history 
of the legislation passed in the interest 
of consumers. 

The value of this book lies not only 
in its comprehensive and up-to-date treat- 
ment of the subject but also in its crit- 
ical evaluations of present practices and 


situations and in its constructive sugges- 
tions regarding standards, education, and 
wise planning and buying. The accuracy 
of the presentation is attested by thie 
fact that the chapters on the various 
subjects have been read critically jy 
experts in each of those fields. 

The teaching aids at the end of each 
chapter include a Summary, Questions 
for Discusston, and Problems — and 
Projects, all of which have been used 
successfully by the author in his cour<e. 
They make the book well 
Courses in Economics of Consumption 
and Problems of Economics. 

Business teachers will want to  stuy 
this book very carefully, for it will o/- 
fer many facts and ideas for the enric - 
ment of their subject matter. 
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Brief-Form Drills, by Edith V. Bisbee, New York: 
The Gregg Publishing Company, 113 p.  $.48. 
Soft covers. 

Business and Law (Revised Edition), by Essel R. 
Dillavou and Lloyd E. Greiner, New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 539 p. $1.40. 

Everyday Law, by Sidney M. Bliss and Clyde E. 
Rowe, Boston: D. G. Heath and Company, 660 
p. 0. 

General Medicine, Volume I of the Gregg Med- 
ical Dictation Series (Experimental Edition), 
by Marie Z. Yates, 90 p. $1.00. Soft covers. 

General Record Keeping, by G. H. Dalrymple and 
P. Myers Heiges, New York: The Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, 181 p. $1.20. 

Historical Survey of Branch Banking in the 
United States, by Ray B. Westerfield, New 
York: American Economists Council for the 
Study of Branch Banking, 39 p. Soft covers. 

Investment Principles and Practice, by Leroy W. 
Grossman, New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company, 266 p. $1.00. 

Law of Business Corporations, hy Lewis Mayers, 
New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 213 
p. $1.00. 

Principles of Corporate Finance, by Milo Kimball, 
New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 306 
p. $1.00. 

Stuart Typing, Complete Course-——Parts One- 
Four (Second Edition), by Esta R. Stuart, Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath and Cempany, 337 p. $1.76. 

Ten Popular Bookkeeping Projects, hy Milton S. 
Briggs and Clyde I. Blanchard, New York: The 
Gregg Publishing Company, 70 p. $.40. Soft 
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THE GREGG 
SUMMER SESSION 


July 1 to August 9, 1940 


The ultimate in method courses in 
secretarial and accounting subjects as 
well as developing skill in shorthand 
and typewriting. 


Write today for bulletin 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


6 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 








The Aristocracy of Service and Other Addresy s, 
Spillman, New York: The Gri xg 


by Harry C. 
Publishing Company, 205 p. $2.00. 
The Implications of the National Clerical Ab 


Tests for Teacher-Training Institutions, by Aon 


Brewington (Editor). Bulletin No. 17, July 


1939, of the National Association of Commerce «l 


Teacher-Training Institutions. 34 p. 

Twenty Shortcuts to Shorthand Speed, by Cly 
I. Blanchard, New York: The Gregg Publi 
ing Company, 100 p. $1.00. 


You'll Like to Write Letters, by Virginia Yours, 


New York, The Gregg Publishing Company 
p. $.60. Soft covers. 
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“4g Definite Advantage to Graduates 


A WORKING KNOWLEDGE OF 


OFFICE DUPLICATING 


@ In the educational field, vocational schools in ever- 


increasing number are adopting the new MULTIGRAPH 








ie 





DUPLICATOR for office practice courses. 

Familiarity with this better method, which offers broader 
versatility and higher quality in office duplicating, is a 
definite advantage to graduates when they seek employ- 
ment. Multigraph duplicating methods are so widely 
used in all kinds of offices, that employers are quick to 
recognize the real value of this “plus” ability of applicants. 

Of further importance to ‘schools, MULTIGRAPH 
DUPLICATOR produces a far greater variety of material 
needed for administration and instruction . . . forms, 
communications, and lesson sheets ... by the natural 
methods of typing, writing, ruling, drawing, and tracing. 
This work is done at gratifyingly /ow cost. 

Mail the coupon for interesting illustrated folder which 
describes many ways Muitigraph Duplicator methods 


can be used profitably in your school. 


The New AUTOMATIC, ELECTRIC 


MULTIGRAPH DUPLICATOR 


335 CONVENIENT PAYMENTS 
F. O. B. Cleveland © Moderately higher in Canada 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 
Euclid Post Office, Cleveland, Ohio 
Please send me the complete MULTIGRAPH DUPLICATOR story, including ac- 


tual specimens of work. 


Name 


war -------5 


MULTIGRAPH is a trade-mark registered in the U. S. Patent Office ‘. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO + Sales Agencies in All Principal Cities 





FIRST and FOREMOST 


in 20,037 of the country’s leading schoo's 
ROYALS ARE PREFERRED 


A RECENT SURVEY SHOWS that in the ‘nation’s schools, more Royals are used than any 
’ other make of typewriter... 


that more students have the opportunity of 
learning to type on Easy-Writing Royal | ypewriters 


than: ever before. 


that more teachers are noting that students who use Royals make 
faster progress (Royal’s exclusive improvements take drudgery 
out of classroom typing drills. MAGIC* Margin, for example! 
On the New Royal, you set margins so easily — so quickly you 
scarcely realize you’re doing it! A tiny lever does the trick, saves 


wear and tear on finger-tips and nerves.) 


that more students are graduating from Easy-Writing Royals in 
classrooms to Easy-Writing Royals in offices. Royal is World’< 
No. 1 Typewriter in business today. 


Write or phone your local repre- 
sentative for complete information. 


There is no obligation. 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 


2 Park Avenue, New York City. 


Trade-mark Reg, U.S. Pat. Of. 


ROYAL MORE THAN EVER ; 
| -WORLD’S NO. 1 TYPEWRITER 








